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La Nascita del Bambino Gest (Antonio Van Dyck 


“UNTO THE LEAST OF THESE” 


The earth is full of children’s song— 

Like summer wind through fields of grain 
It ripples happily alon, 

With heavenward refrain— 


But underneath its lilting chime 
I hear soft sobbing all the time. 


Gay children every day [ meet 

Homeward or schoolward bound, whose glance 
illuminates the sombre street 

Like April’s green advance— 


But ever shadowing them I see 
Another, walking wearily. 


I watch the merry groups at play, 
Ruddy and strong from sun and air, 

Their laughter makes December May, 
For joy is monarch there— 


But, oh, the wistful one that stands 
Outside with piteous demands! 


And as I kneel beside the bed 

Where safely sleeps my little child, 
Rosy and warm and comforted, 

On whose life love has smiled— 


I hear above the city’s roar 
The Christ-Child tapping at my door. 
ANNE LLoyp 
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———__ 
Peace to Men As this year we observe the day dedicated to One 
of Good Will who as a boy was known as a carpenter’s son and 


who taught men to pray that the Kingdom of 
Heaven should come on earth, we find about us increasing evidence 
that peace follows fulfillment of the spiritual law. If we have faith 
in the essential honesty of our fellow men, and give our time and 
ability to building constructive relationships and undertakings, we 
help to make the Kingdom a reality. 

The carpenter at his bench, the machinist at his lathe, the engi- 
neer’s hand on the throttle, the artist painting his picture, the bishop 
of his flock, are all building something for the service of their fellow 
men. They find their reward in creating that which brings higher 
opportunity to others. They are building instead of destroying. 
They are mindful of the welfare of others instead of using others as 
stepping stones. 

This is the principle upon which we must shape all relations 
with our fellow men if we are to bring peace into the world. It is 
a principle that recognizes interdependence of interests and provides 
opportunities for all persons to grow to the full stature of their 
capacities. 

This is the principle which we may carry into all relations with 
fellow men—in the home, into business and daily work, into the 
church, into politics, into international dealings. It is a principle 
that brings nothing but good. 

It is a principle of such transcendent vision that humanity 
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grasped it only when a life lived with human limitations and handi- 
caps showed us how life could be lived so as to manifest its spiritual 
kinship with God. 

The ideal which Christmas represents, as exemplified in the life 
of the Carpenter’s Son, has a very personal appeal to those who work. 
The teachings of Christ are invariably interpretations of the homely 
problems of daily life. This is well, for those who work have a part 
in shaping the relations that are at the base of our social structure. 
That which is rejected by those concerned with acquiring material 
wealth and personal advantage is the corner stone of good will upon 
which will rest peace between men. This corner stone must be fash- 
ioned in accord with those principles which make possible highest 
development of the creative power and spirit of mankind or peace 
can not abide in the structure. 

Because our trade union movement seeks to chart its course by 
these principles, American labor looks with confidence into the future. 
American labor, which has set for itself standards of creative respon- 
sibilities, constructive relations in industry, seeks the cooperation of 
management and technicians. Labor seeks peace with men of good 
will in industry in order that there may be greater opportunities to 
further the welfare of all. 


Company Unions The company union movement admits the need 
of labor-management cooperation, but rejects the 
means to that end. Some employers have no real confidence in co- 
operation or in the competence of their employees. Even though such 
employers may realize the necessity of having employees organized in 
order to deal with them efficiently they feel that they must control 
_any such organization. They feel that the labor movement which 
has been created by the workers can not be trusted to share on an 
independent footing in the direction of industrial policies. At the 
same time they realize the value of Labor’s suggestions, the need for 
Labor’s sincere cooperation and interest. The company union is the 
product of this attitude of mind. The employers go part way. 
They admit the need of dealing collectively with their employees, 
but they miss the essential in such basic contracts—consent. By 
imposing their wills instead of finding how to get consent through 
the development of mutual interests they miss the larger possibilities 
that would come by sharing responsibility with their workmen on a 
basis of independence and equality through the organized labor 
movement. : 
Is not this a sign of unwillingness to look facts in the face, and a 
failure to see beyond the apparent needs or convenience of the 
moment? Organized labor is not a force to be feared by those who 
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seek true industrial progress. On the contrary, it has the power to 
make a contribution to industry which can be had in no other way. 
When given a share in responsibility for production and a voice in 
the direction of policies concerning the workers, organized labor has 
shown that it can meet industrial problems with judgment and 
resourceful ability. Under various systems of union-management co- 
operation workers have felt a responsibility and a partnership in the 
industry which has stimulated intellectual effort and brought substan- 
tial benefits to the industry. Prevention of waste, saving of materials, 
better production methods, even inventions of machinery to increase 
efficiency have been part of the workers’ contribution. They have 
gone out to their communities to, solicit trade for their employers. 
Local union meetings have become discussion forums for plant prob- 
lems, producing practical suggestions that are carried into the shops 
for practical demonstration. National officers have contributed expert 
advice and direction. Unions with banking systems have given finan- 
cial help to employers in difficult times. The workers’ demands under 
this system of cooperation have been restrained by better understand- 
ing of the facts of production. They have asked stabilization of 
employment—which is in itself indispenable to industrial efficiency— 
and a fair share in the returns made through their cooperation, that 
is, their share in the wealth they are creating. Such an attitude as 
this, and such a spirit as that with which the workers have undertaken 
their task of industrial improvement under union-management co- 
operation is evidence of a very real appreciation of their responsibili- 
ties to the industry, and a decided ability to contribute from an 
experience gained in handling the materials and tools of production. 

Where can there be found a company union which makes pos- 
sible an industrial partnership of this type? No employer-controlled 
organization can possibly stimulate the initiative or provide the scope 
for individual development and expression given through the workers’ 
own labor union. There is no substitute for mutuality as a basis for 
cooperative relations. And no company union, limited to the workers 
of one firm, can bring to bear on industrial problems the breadth of 
workers’ experience provided through the national organization of 
the labor unions. Industrial partnership of the workers, to be a vital, 
practical and creative force, must be able to draw on the nation-wide 
experience of industry for its guidance. 

There are other employers who want only to “get rich quick.” 
They exploit the industry, their employees and their customers. These 
employers either permit no organization of wage-earners or take 
advantage of the company union substitute in order to prevent “inter- 
ference” with their plans to pile up personal wealth. These men are 
without even a theory of industrial improvement and may be dismissed 
without further consideration. 

Are not employers who try to substitute a company union for a 
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more real and vital relationship with organized labor destroying the 
most valuable asset? They would do well to examine their fears in 
the light of facts. The individual effort of even the most enlightened 
employer can not maintain as high a production impetus as the col- 
lective efforts of management and unions. 


Attractive Head- Just as dress is indicative of personality so the 
quarters A Union physical environment within which a movement 
Asset carriers on its activities reflects its quality of 

thought and purpose. The ideals a movement 
seeks will definitely shape its policies and methods. 

Our trade union movement is a constructive agency that is con- 
cerned with business situations and achievements. It is a responsible 
agency that brings practical betterment into the lives of industrial 
workers. It is the agency through which workers present their views 
to management and through which their affairs are administered. 

Unless the union headquarters reflect an ability to keep pace 
with industrial progress, the union will find it increasingly difficult 
to maintain its strength. Headquarters should be clean, business- 
like and attractive. ‘The time is past when dark and dreary rooms 
with any kind of furnishings will serve the purposes of the union. 

The union has to compete with other attractions that offer invit- 
ing surroundings. Freshly painted walls, well designed if inexpensive 
furniture, some few articles that furnish beauty of color or thought, 
will create an impression of competence and understanding and help 
to interpret the spiritual value of unionism. 

The union has to demonstrate continuously that it is a valuable 
investment for its members. To this end attractive headquarters are 
just the same kind of an asset that attractive offices are to physicians, 
real estate agents and various sales agencies. It is a distinct advan- 
tage to be able to extend invitations to gather in a place that adds 
dignity and distinction to the meeting. 

Atttractive headquarters need not involve undue expenditure. 
Unions may club together and secure better rent rates. Discriminat- 
ing buying of furniture reduces initial expense and upkeep. Hangings 
and drapery add color and finish. The material need not be expensive, 
but be careful about color. The best plan would be to get an artist 
(the teacher of art in your public schools, or some one who knows 
color and design) interested in helping you work out a unified plan 
for the room. This office will be glad to make suggestions on inex- 
pensive good pictures. 

Every local union and every labor organization is urged to put 
to the forefront of its plans for the coming year more attractive 
union headquarters. 
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Industrial Henry Adams, when professor of history at 
Trends Harvard University, studied the historical rec- 

ords of nations to find an index to their rate of 
progress. He fixed upon power as this index, and computed the rate 
by geometric progression. He found more changes and progress in 
industrial arts in the comparatively brief time since the application 
of steam and electric power to production and commerce than in all 
the preceding centuries. 

Applying this index to probable development in this country we 
find this interesting fact: Power is one of the few commodities now 
sold at less than pre-war rates. This reduced rate follows inventions 
and economies in power production and transmission, central generat- 
ing stations with interconnections using hydro-electric and steam-gen- 
erated power to supplement each other in carrying the regular as well 
as the peak loads. 

With the tremendous water power of our western country, we 
may confidently expect the center of«population to shift to the west. 
Irrigation will make it possible for the West to feed a larger popula- 
tion. Already industries are developing which will make the West 
self-sustaining. Air and motor transportation, telephone and radio 
communication will reduce the barriers between East and West. In- 
dustries are moving to the smaller towns and farm work is becoming 
machinized. These changes are of fundamental importance to the 
labor movement. If we are to extend union influence we must antici- 
pate industrial trends and see that the union develops with the 
industry. 

Long-distance power transmission is changing the location of 
many industries. It is well to watch all power news. 


The Election The congressional election of 1926 was of more 

than ordinary interest in that it disclosed definite 
political trends and a growing independence in voting. The political 
machines have little cause for satisfaction. The American Federation 
of Labor followed its established non-partisan policy and believes 
that the results justify the wisdom of the policy. An increased num- 
ber of members of the Senate and the House are sympathetic to 
the cause of Labor. 

Labor is interested in a number of important legislative pro- 
posals that will come before Congress and confidently expects favor- 
able action. The voters of the United States have a right to expect 
Congress to face legislative issues squarely and to take definitive 
action. Evasion of issues is fundamentally the same as rejection. 

The A. F. of L. expects to guard Labor’s interests with unusual 
care in the coming Congress. 
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Communists Let no union think it can tolerate communist 

propaganda or compromise with communist prop- 
ositions. The differences between trade unionists and communists 
are as diverse as the two poles. Communists are unalterably com- 
mitted to plans to destroy trade unions. They are revolutionaries 
who use the tactics of intrigue and maneuver. They are not interested 
in building better industrial conditions by slow and steady progress 
within the present system, but are working for a revolution which will 
destroy the system and substitute communism. Therefore, they use 
the union organization to stir up discontent and prevent constructive 
action. They do not wish to cooperate in promoting union activities, 
but only to use the union for their own ends. If communists are per- 
mitted to remain in a union, then time and resources must be wasted 
in preventing their double-crossing the union and undermining its ac- 
tivities. There is only one wise way to handle a communist found in a 
union : make public his affiliation and expel him. 

It is unwise to permit communists any opportunity for leadership. 
They will lead to destruction. 

The communist method is to form a nucleus and let this group 
carry on extended activities. If you furnish them a foothold, the 
communists will betray your “tolerance” by blocking or defeating your 
every effort. 

The only way to deal with communism is to eradicate it root 
and branch and then concentrate on constructive work. 


Legislative Power The recent decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
Over ruling upon the right of the President to remove 
Federal Courts appointed persons from office does much to defi- 

nitely fix upon the President responsibility for his 
administration. The postmaster of Portland, Oregon, protesting the 
President’s action in removing him from office, carried the issue to 
the Supreme Court. This concentration of responsibility clearly is 
reflected in the way that voters have come to regard the presidency. 
They have come to regard the President as their special representa- 
tive in the Federal government. There has been a definite develop- 
ment of executive responsibility which could not have been foreseen 
in the early days of our Republic and hence consideration of consti- 
tutional debates and early views on checks and balances are not a 
decisive element in this case. The dissenting opinions also pointed 
out the effect of this decision upon firstclass postmasters, arguing that 
civil service would be undermined. But could not this objection be 
met by extending the scope of civil service and leaving appointive 
only such offices as are concerned with administrative matters, whose 
policies the President must control if he is to be responsible for re- 
sults ? 
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Quite incidental to the discussion of the main issue the majority 
decision of the Court makes a statement of paramount importance 
to Labor. It is: 

“It is clear that the mere establishment of a Federal inferior 
court does not vest that court with all the judicial power of the 
United States as conferred in the second section of Article III, but 
only that conferred by Congress specifically on the particular court. 
It must be limited territorially and in the classes of cases to be heard, 
and the mere creation of the courts does not confer jurisdiction except 
as it is conferred in the law of its creation or its amendments.” 

This is the principle upon which Labor bases its proposal to 
define the equity jurisdiction of Federal Courts. Labor proposes 
that equity courts return to their original purpose—the protection 
of property against irreparable damages and to meet situations for 
which law does not make adequate provision. Crimes and other 
violations of law ought in the opinion of Labor to be tried in courts 
of law. Labor believes that the only way to stop the injunction abuse 
in labor situations and to provide equity courts from exceeding their 
jurisdiction is to define by law their jurisdiction in plain terms. 
Clearly the Supreme Court holds this procedure constitutional. 


Industrial Home Industrial home work has been increasing, thus 
W ork developing an area inadequately covered by regu- 

latory legislation applying to factory production. 
Believing that children were employed as helpers when work was 
carried into homes, the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry in 1924 sponsored an investigation. 

The investigation was limited to five counties: Berks, Bucks, 
Chester, Montgomery and Philadelphia. Home work was defined 
as work done on any factory product in the home; 1,526 families 
were visited; 621, or 50 per cent, of these families illegally employed 
1,239 children under 16 years of age in such work. 

The industries found in these homes were: men’s clothing, 
women’s and children’s clothing, knit goods, tags and miscellaneous, 
such as pins, hooks and snaps. Of these employments, clothing leads 
with tags following. 

Findings published by the Department of Labor and Industry 
include : 

One thousand thirteen, or 82 per cent, of the illegally em- 
ployed children were under 14 years of age. 

One hundred eighty-two, or 14 per cent, were under 8 years 
of age. 

In 90 per cent of the families the father was living and at 
home with his family; 4 per cent of the fathers were reported to 
be unemployed. 
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One-third of the children employed worked after 8 o’clock 
at night. 

One-third of the children worked on Saturday or Sunday as 
well as on school days. 

In 42 per cent of the families where children were employed 
the children not only worked at home but carried the work to and 
from the factory. 

Eighty-six per cent of the families earned less than $10,00 


a week. 
One-third of the families earned less than $4.00 a week. 


Upon the basis of fact disclosed by this investigation the depart- 
ment drafted new regulations for home industrial work which have 
been administered by the Women’s and Children’s Bureau. Employ- 
ers giving out home work are licensed and held responsible for the 
conditions under which the work is done. 

With developments in power transmission comes the possibility 
of using small power machines in homes. Vigilance everywhere is 
needed to prevent turning homes into sweat shops. 


International Europe is regaining her economic equilibrium; 
Relations abolition of customs between nations, an interna- 

tional steel cartel, preparations for an interna- 
tional economic conference are headlines that reflect definite progress 
in handling the problems of Europe. On the other hand, we find a 
growing feeling that the United States seeks only to take advantage 
of European difficulties and wants to avoid any responsibility of 
meeting the problems of Europe. In the meanwhile commerce and 
the various mediums of communication and transportation bind the 
peoples of all countries more closely. These developing oppor- 
tunities bring reciprocal responsibilities. Even though we are geo- 
graphically remote from many issues, yet we can not isolate our 
interests or avoid responsibilities for doing our part in the develop- 
ment of higher standards of international relations. Threatening 
clouds are gathering round China. We have interests in China. We 
have a traditional policy of friendship toward China. China looks 
to us to maintain certain standards in international policies. 

We are a rich and fortunate country—a creditor country. But 
that does not justify bad manners or indifference. Even a short- 
sighted selfish policy would forbid an arrogant attitude or a refusal 
to discuss proposals. 

We know that wars can not be abolished »riless we substitute 
alternative courses. Labor believes that the rank and file of our 
citizenry want our government to do its full part for the develop- 
ment of agencies to deal with issues concerned with international 
relations. 
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Manager of Whoever manages men must understand men. 
Men Men can be ordered to do things, but there are 

definite limits to the effectiveness of orders. 
There must be more or less clearly defined consent to the thing 
ordered. If the order coincided with the individual’s ideas of fitness 
and procedure, he can give ready compliance. If he has participated 
in the making out of the order, wholehearted execution may be ex- 
pected. If the order is contrary to his judgment, or if the spirit of 
the order treats the man as inferior, consent comes grudgingly or 
not at all. The order may be carried out, but with distressing contrast 
to compliance with consent. 

Even militarists, who are looked upon as despots, can not ignore 
the element of consent. There are very definite limitations to force. 
Both the Army and the Navy seek to avoid rebellions, even though 
they must maintain the maximum of decisions for officers. 

Industry has a similar problem of dealing with masses of indi- 
viduals. Its officers are managers. It can well follow the military 
precedent of organization of a group for the control of action. There 
is no excuse, however, for arbitrary orders. The work to be done is 
creative. Work to capacity is the ideal. This can be secured only 
through the consent of the individuals. 

Consent to work orders can rest only upon participation in de- 
ciding those issues of which groups have special knowledge and in 
determining methods for doing the work with which they are jointly 
concerned. This is the meaning of undertakings in union-manage- 
ment cooperation. It is a concrete illustration of what Viscount Grey 
calls a real partnership for Labor in industry, which he proposed as a 
solution for the difficulties confronting British industries. 

Those who would manage men will find in this proposal of part- 
nership the principle of consent as a basis of cooperation. 


The Primary This issue contains an article on the “Use of the 
Direct Primary,” by Dr. Ralph S. Boots, which 

interprets experience and suggests standards that voters will find help- 
ful in considering propaganda against the primary. Experience with 
the primary has not justified the claims of extravagant advocates or 
of heated opponents. The primary is a method by which the voter 
may participate in government. The desirability of the method must 
be judged by results. Doctor Boots suggests a plan for securing a 
more representative, responsible group of party leaders. It is a sug- 
gestion that touches a fundamental difficulty that probably has done 
= to give us as a nation lowest rating in performance of voting 

uties. 

Doctor Boots also calls attention to a fundamental political 
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principle when he cites the warning that whatever purports to give 
the people a power they cannot exercise in reality takes it away from 
them. This is a test that voters may with profit apply to the ex- 
periences of the last election. If each voter considers whether it was 
possible for him to decide intelligently all the issues he voted on in 
the last primary and election, he may then determine what caused his 
difficulties. The primary can accomplish in itself nothing. It can 
help or hinder, depending on whether it is a good or a bad tool. As 
citizens, trade unionists are concerned that the best provisions should 
be incorporated in the laws of their various states. 

: The primary problem is pivotal in progress toward better gov- 
ernment. Wage-earners are vitally concerned. They can make a 
reai contribution if they study their own experiences and help to find 
the: way to more effective methods. 


Devotion to “Devotion to economic improvement, whether in 
Ecgnomic individual effort or in improved methods, enlarges 
Imerovement the field of leadership; it is not a stimulant of 


; idle or luxurious living.” 

§ This statement occurs in the opening paragraphs of Secretary 
Heaover’s report on progress in the elimination of industrial waste. 
i beenel for an individual or a group is how to raise stand- 
args of living, and economic improvement is an agency in achieving 
tha: purpose. In addition to the material benefits of economic im- 
pryvements, the work of achieving it may be the instrumentality 
thipough which the individual may have a larger measure of life. 
Tose who do the creative work of industry find in it joy and oppor- 
tuifity to grow. Growth necessarily means a higher standard of 
livfng mentally. 

: If the wage earner is expected to content himself only with 
shgcing the products of economic improvements, he is denied the 
bir¢hright of humanity—opportunity to help do the big job of crea- 
tic». This is a handicap to industry as well as restriction of the 
workers’ growth. Workers who daily handle tools, machinery and 
mezterials acquire a wealth of experience in the day’s work that might 
be ‘utilized in “devotion to economic improvement.” Management 
which attempts to monopolize all the thinking in industry and to issue 
work orders in the writing of which workers have not been consulted 
is taking very long chances on avoidable mistakes. As a general 
proposition, collective effort will quite surpass individual effort. Here 
we find the inevitable basic decision which every industry must take: 
Shall management secure the advantage of the full cooperation of 
those they employ in dealing with problems of daily work, or shall 
management, because of its essential distrust of its employees, under- 
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take to determine all policies or at the best permit only a “safe” 
degree of cooperation upon matters where management can absorb 
the major advantage? 

Devotion to economic improvement is worthy to be a major 
purpose for an individual or a nation. It has a lifting quality that 
makes it worthy to employ the finer qualities of mind and spirit as 
well as develop sureness and skill in physical endeavor. The material 
products of industry are the tangible expression of an ideal that is 
born in some one’s mind and dreams. Labor asks the opportunity 
to share devotion to this high purpose through the only channel that 
makes such cooperation possible—the trade union. 








THE USE OF THE DIRECT PRIMARY 


Dr. RAtpu S. Boors* 


University of Pittsburgh 


HE direct primary has been 

playing down stage during the 

past summer in the theater of 
politics, although only here and there 
getting into the calcium beams di- 
rected by Senator James Reed. There 
are those theater-goers who have come 
to the conclusion that the direct pri- 
mary is at least one, and some say the 
chief, of the villains in the play com- 
monly advertised as Party Nomina- 
tions. This article attempts to ex- 
press the views of another critic of 
the play as to the justification of such 
a characterization of this actor. 

The idea that “‘one can eat his cake 
and have it, too,”’ usually supposed to 
be largely entertained by children, 
appears, upon more deliberate exami- 
nation, to be an idea which grown- 
ups find it very difficult to put away 
with other childish things. People in 
the United States are accustomed to 
think of many things, and especially 
of their governmental “machinery,” 
in mechanical terms. It is not so 
much to be wondered at. We have 
been leaders in the invention and use 
of labor-saving devices, large and 
small, in the replacement of muscle— 


*Dr. Boots is an authority on the primary. 
He wrote his doctor’s thesis on The Direct Pri- 
mary in New Jersey, and has taught political 
science at Columbia University, the Universities 
of Nebraska and Pittsburgh. He has made 
many contributions to the discussion of the direct 
primary. 
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and when one watches the carefully 
calculated and nicely timed move- 
ments of some automatic marvel, one 
is almost tempted to include mind— 
with machinery. On the whole we 
have succeeded so well and so widely 
that we seem to have whispered: ‘“‘Go 
to now, let us make an automaton in 
our place and in our image, to man- 
age our churches, our schools and our 
politics so that we may be free for 
other things, especially for making 
money and performing the heavy du- 
ties of having a good time.” But we 
are discovering that some human ob- 
ligations can not be passed over to in- 
animate organizations. Nevertheless 
we seem to wish to settle industrial 
disputes by an elaborate code with- 
out bringing any harmony of purpose 
into the hearts of labor and capital; 
we wish to keep the international 
peace by intricate mechanism while 
still retaining the combative, domi- 
neering spirit of national egotism, and 
feeding it upon large armies and 
navies; we wish to secure our lives, 
liberties, and property by govern- 
mental checks and balances and to 
maintain a democratic control of gov- 
ernment by means of self-operating 
and almost self-winding or perpetual 
motion popular clockwork. It can not 
be done. We can not go about our 
leisure and our pleasure and our par- 
ticular affairs and still expect to have 
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our public or common affairs attended 
to our liking. 

One of the chief reasons why the 
direct primary has not worked as it 
was planned to, is because it has been 
“worked” by those who took a seri- 
ous although often personal and self- 
ish interest in it. Bryce believed that 
his political affairs ranked perhaps 
fifth among the interests of the aver- 
age man, after his occupation, family 
and amusements at any rate. We are 
notably state blind. The direct pri- 
mary, however, is not a conjurer, to 
take out of the hat what has not been 
put into it. It is, like democracy itself, 
only an opportunity which will prove 
valuable and satisfactory to the voter 
in some rough proportion to his ef- 
forts to make it productive. 

In considering dissatisfaction with 
the direct primary, another prelimi- 
nary point must be noticed. We es- 
teem that man wise who thinks as we 
do. We regard a public judgment 
good and intelligent when it accords 
with our own. Indeed, that is usually 
democratic which pleases us. It is 
hard for many a person to agree that 
the majority is right or entitled to its 
way when he is not one of it. The 
direct primary was designed mainly 
to give the people more complete con- 
trol over their own government by 
allowing them to determine effectively 
who should make and administer the 
laws under which they must live. If 
it does this better than the convention 
system, which it superseded, then it is 
performing its main function to a con- 
siderable degree. Questions of the 
ability of candidates, the cost of elec- 
tions and the expenditures of nomi- 
nation-seekers must be separately con- 
sidered. If the voters will choose 
vaudeville artists and street-car mo- 


tormen for the mayors of our leading 
cities, it may be a reflection upon the 
voters’ good judgment and a deplor- 
able commentary on the results of 
democratic political forms, but, in the 
absence of fraud and corruption, it is 
nevertheless what the people want. 
One can, of course, argue that they 
should not have what they want, but 
that is a different matter. 

One should perhaps qualify ‘‘what 
the people want” by changing it to 
read “whom the people are led to 
want among those who have been in- 
duced to seek nomination and elec- 
tion.” For it is time that all advo- 
cates of democracy realize its inherent 
limitations and understand that it is 
not the simple thing it seems of count- 
ing heads. That keen student of par- 
ties, Robert Michels, says that noth- 
ing but a serene and frank examina- 
tion of the oligarchical dangers of 
democracy will enable us to minimize 
these dangers, even though they can 
not be entirely avoided. “For democ- 
racy, the first appearance of profes- 
sional leadership marks the beginning 
of the end—mainly on account of the 
logical impossibility of the representa- 
tive system in party life or parliamen- 
tary life.” Though some may hesi- 
tate to subscribe to such heretical doc- 
trine, or even to that opinion of Will 
Durant, that “the people can not nomi- 
nate anyone, even at the primaries; 
for they are unorganized and unin- 
formed; they can be trusted to divide 
their favors with approximate equal- 
ity, so that a small but well-or- 
ganized minority, by casting its votes 
entirely on one side, can usually de- 
cide a convention, a primary, or an 
election.” Nevertheless, it is difficult 
to refute H. G. Wells’ formula: “An 
electional system simply places power 
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in the hands of the most skillful elec- 
tioneer.” The hope of the democrat 
lies in the fact that the kind of skill, 
and hence the kind of electioneer, is 
relative to the characteristics—intel- 
ligence, loyalty, morals, integrity, in- 
sight—of those who cast the vote. It 
is also relative to objective circum- 
stances. 

There should be no need to empha- 
size the importance of the primary. 
Yet the percentage of qualified voters 
who participate in it, especially in the 
eastern states, is usually disappoint- 
ingly low. In New York City in 
1920 only 16 per cent of the en- 
rolled Republicans and 23 per cent 
of the enrolled Democrats at- 
tended the primary election—g per 
cent and 12 per cent could determine 
the nominees. Every voter should 
know that the path to office custom- 
arily leads through two doors, the 
closing of one of which is quite as ef- 
fective and final as the closing of the 
other. Practically no one is elected 
who is not regularly nominated at a 
party primary. Further than that, 
there are many states and many sub- 
divisions of these and other states in 
which the successful passage of one 
door—and that the primary—al- 
most certainly opens the other door. 
About half the states are one-party 
states, where nominations are equiva- 
lent to elections. “Of the 3,000 coun- 
ties in the United States it is safe to 
say that roughly half of them are one- 
party counties.” In Pennsylvania 
“the population represented in the 35 
counties, almost invariably Repub- 
lican year after year, or consistently 
Democratic year after year, was in 
1920 approximately 6,500,000. The 
entire state’s population is 8,720,- 


017." This lethargy of the voter, 
especially of the independent-minded 
voter, has made the work of the party 
organization easier, has rendered the 
manipulation of the primary less dif- 
ficult and has doubtless been the 
leading cause, or at least excuse, for 
the restoration of the state conven- 
tion in New York. Idaho has also 
restored the convention. Minnesota 
has provided for the recommendation 
of primary candidates to the voters by 
preliminary state party conventions. 
“Indeed, party organization really 
control the primary to a considerable 
degree,” says an Iowa writer, and 
“those powers (to name the candi- 
dates for public office and control the 
party machinery) are vested as se- 
curely in the party managers as they 
formerly were,” comes from an Indi- 
ana authority. In Oklahoma “no pre- 
ponderating coalitions exist to iron 
out factional differences and steam- 
roller independent candidates. The 
result is, in a way, political chaos.” 

So we seem to have the primary, 
where it is most effective, breaking 
down party responsibility, and where 
it is least effective, leaving the organ- 
ized forces of the parties pretty much 
in command of the situation. There 
are, it is true, pronounced differences 
of opinion as to the effect of the pri- 
mary on party responsibility and on 
organization responsibility. Certainly 
there can be no very definite responsi- 
bility, and that is what counts. Re- 
sponsibility to the members of a party 
who vote in its primary is vague and 
amorphous indeed; who will assume 
the blame for bad nominations? In 
many states party membership itself 
is hardly a matter of record and cer- 


* Professor Charles E. Merriam. 
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tainly not a matter of any perma- 
nency. The voter votes in whichever 
primary he likes. Responsibility can 
not be brought home to a shifting 
party membership under these circum- 
stances, for who knows how anybody 
votes? Responsibility involves selec- 
tion by those whose choices, individu- 
ally, are known. Even where the pol- 
iticians still rule the roost and deter- 
mine the outcome of the primary, it is 
exceedingly hard to pin the tag on 
them, for they can always truthfully 
say, if they wish, “The voters, you 
know, pick the candidates.” Senator 
Norris speaks thus plainly on this 
point: “One of the objections that is 
always made to the direct primary is 
that it takes away party responsibility 
and breaks down party control. .. . 
But this objection thus given against 
the direct primary I frankly offer as 
one of the best reasons for its reten- 
tion. The direct primary will lower 
party responsibility. In its stead it 
establishes individual responsibility. 
It does lessen allegiance to party and 
increases individual independence 
both as to the public official and as to 
the private citizen. It takes away the 
power of the party leader or boss and 
places the responsibility for control 
upon the individual. It lessens party 
spirit and decreases partisanship. 
These are some of the reasons why 
the primary should be retained and 
extended.” But so far in our history, 
popular government has been party 
government. Can it continue without 
parties ? 

This raises the question of the char- 
acter of present-day parties in the 
United States. Are the party lines sig- 
nificant of anything but habit and tra- 
dition? Allowing all possible weight 
to rational processes, one can not say 


more than that the national parties 
are great combinations of sectional 
economic interest-groups. These 
groupings at present show unmistak- 
able signs of instability and confusion. 
Within the more limited field of state 
politics it may certainly be questioned 
whether there can exist really endur- 
ing and meaningful two-party group- 
ings; at any rate, whether such groups 
could be maintained separate from 
the organizations operating in the 
national field. The major national 
parties do not often now stand for 
definite issues in state politics. A 
wet Republican ran for the gov- 
ernorship of New York on a dry 
platform and a wet Democrat did 
the same thing in California. The 
theory of party responsibility is that 
by means of it the voter is relieved of 
attempting the impossible task of 
studying the performance of every 
public official, and may instead, when 
they seek election or re-election, take 
these candidates or leave them upon 
the recommendation of party — he 
turns out a party with which he is dis- 
pleased, not an official here and an- 
other there. It is assumed that party 
reputation and consistency, principle 
and policy, are dependable elements. 
If all this were true, the primary 
would be merely a choice among per- 
sonalities all in sympathy with the 
same program. But, on the contrary, 
in repeated instances, the differences 
within the party are more hotly agi- 
tated than the issues between the par- 
ties. Witness a regular Democrat 
elected United States Senator by the 
aid and abetment of the Republican 
voters of Iowa. Thus things are out 
of gear. If party is based on princi- 
ple, and government on party, respon- 


sibility, obligation, and duty to party 
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is unobjectionable. But if principle 
vanishes, obligation to party becomes 
obligation only to a vote-getting or- 
ganization or its leaders. The farce 
had better give place to reality. 
There are real divergencies of opin- 
ion and interest among the voters. 
These are represented by labor un- 
ions, farmer organizations, manufac- 
turers’ associations and so on. Per- 
haps it would he more sensible if the 
new wine should be allowed to burst 
the old wine-skins; if the various in- 
terest-groups which have been trying 
to work through the old parties should 
scuttle them and stand upon their own 
feet politically; that is, nominate and 
elect their own candidates who would 
speak directly their points of view in 
legislative halls and _ councilmanic 
chambers. This would mean the 
frank recognition and use of “‘blocs,”’ 
not their denunciation as destroyers 
of party harmony and party govern- 
ment. To afford such a system facile 
application, we should need some 
form of proportional representation 
in order that every considerable opin- 
ion-group might elect its fair share of 
the policy-determining body of state 
or community. “The regulation of 
these various and interfering interests 
forms the principal task of modern 
legislation and involves the spirit of 
party and faction in the necessary and 
ordinary operations of government,” 
observed the sagacious and realistic 
James Madison before the Constitu- 
tion of the United States had been 
adopted. Here is no blinking of 
“blocs,” nor a namby-pamby gloss- 
ing over of clashing divisions of inter- 
est among the population. However, 
only experience will determine how 
well a political body adequately repre- 
sentative of all sizable groups would 
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perform the “principal task of mod- 
ern legislation.” One thing is cer- 
tain, bodies constituted in this manner 
are being employed in a larger and 
larger number of countries as the 
years pass. 

But suppose we wish to retain our 
present form of party organization, 
which is essentially the traditional bi- 
partisan system, dividing up farmers 
and workingmen, business and profes- 
sional men into two immense organ- 
izations allegedly arrayed against one 
another. Some persons hold that po- 
litical habit and social psychology, 
here in the United States, will pre- 
serve this arrangement for genera- 
tions. Others believe it essential to 
the welfare, order, peace and har- 
mony of the country. Under these 
circumstances, what of the primary? 

The primary is said to constitute a 
better agency of popular control than 
the convention chiefly because it seems 
to force the successful candidate to 
credit his victory to the people and 
consequently to become their man, ob- 
servant of their interests. But the 
primary will not by some inscrutable 
process bring forward the one best- 
qualified candidate for every nomina- 
tion. Yet it seems to be assumed that 
all the voters will be interested in 
looking over the field to discover the 
persons most fitted to represent the 
party as candidates for the various 
offices and will be prepared to write 
these candidates on the ballot. In 
fact, the overwhelming majority of 
voters concern themselves not at all 
with the matter until someone offers 
for their consideration a candidate by 
circulating a petition for him and put- 
ting his name on the ballot. The 
voters, by and large, take no part in 
this step and display no initiative 
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whatever. But if the office is of any 
importance, some individual, or more 
probably some group, will have an in- 
terest, exhibit a preference and take 
action. Furthermore, in every exten- 
sive primary campaign there are nu- 
merous intermediaries. Influential 
friends of the candidate, newspaper 
men, contributors to campaign funds, 
mayhap some “‘angels” and organized 
groups, will play a part which the 
candidate will feel bound to recog- 
nize, which the average human can 
not help recognizing. So the really 
important question is, “Whose man is 
the candidate?” The politicians’ 
man, the insurance companies’ man, 
the bankers’ man, the public contrac- 
tors’ man, union labor’s man, the 
chamber of commerce’s man? To 
what degree is he the people’s man? 
The primary at least offers.to any con- 
siderable number of voters the oppor- 
tunity of submitting to the party elec- 
torate the names of persons they re- 
gard as possessed of the highest quali- 
fications for the office. If only unde- 
sirables are candidates, whose is the 
blame? Here is where the real 
friends of the primary may prove 
their belief in it, not as a witch-doctor 
nor a rainmaker, but as an available 
means of improving government. 
One of the currently and most fre- 
quently voiced objections to the direct 
primary is the alleged advantage it 
affords to the candidate of wealth. 
There is hardly a doubt that, other 
things being equal, the rich man has 
an advantage over the poor man. 
But it is pertinent to inquire under 
what system of nomination this would 
not be true? Conventions sometimes 
nominated poor men and primaries 
sometimes do likewise —an equal 
number of times, no doubt. In addi- 
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tion it can certainly be maintained em- 
phatically that the old convention of- 
fered an easier chance for money to 
be used corruptly and effectively than 
the primary. In the main it is hard 
to meet Senator Norris’ argument 
that if the convention is as representa- 
tive of all the people as the direct pri- 
mary, then it will require as much 
time to secure a nomination at a con- 
vention as it would require at a pri- 
mary, for the candidate would under- 
take to reach as many voters in the 
one case as in the other and the neces- 
sary expenditures would be the same. 
True, conventions could nominate per- 
sons who have made no effort to se- 
cure nominations, but they seldom do 
so, and if the nomination is hotly con- 
tested, its pursuit will cost about the 
same amount of money as in the pri- 
mary. The longest purse does not 
always win, however, in the primary. 
Even in Pennsylvania and Illinois this 
year the Republican senatorial nomi- 
nations went to the second-rate spend- 
ers. Organization and hard work 
count heavily in a primary and an 
election. If the independent forces 
would buckle down to real perspira- 
tion-producing campaign work, they 
would carry many a primary which 
tly lose when, as is so often the case, 
they content themselves with the pas- 
sage of denunciatory resolutions and 
a call upon all good citizens to come 
to their aid. Organization is a neck- 
and-neck rival of money in political 
campaigns and, even as to money, the 
voter’s desire has not often touched 
his pocketbook seriously. He is will- 
ing to let George pay the fiddler and 
then complains when George calls the 
tune. What is really to hinder a hun- 
dred thousand laborers or a hundred 
thousand farmers or a hundred pro- 
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fessional men from putting a hundred 
thousand dollars into a primary cam- 
paign to support a fair candidate of 
solid integrity and capacity? Aristo- 
cratic financial support is not likely to 
produce democratic candidates. 

The loose expenditure of large 
sums of money, inadequately super- 
vised and accounted for, is, however, 
bad and unnecessary. There is pos- 
sible a much-needed distinction “‘be- 
tween the cost of making current the 
‘preachments’ of the candidates and 
the cost of actually putting the candi- 
dates across,” says a Virginia editor. 
The politicians are not content with 
merely informing the people. The 
difference is similar to that between 
plain, straightforward advertising and 
high-powered salesmanship breaking 
down sales-resistance. Merely po- 
litical advertisements should be for- 
bidden outright and any other forms 
of campaigning which are not infor- 
mative. The payment of workers 
for assistance on the day of the pri- 
mary could be prohibited. Our pres- 
ent publicity acts stop short of requir- 
ing some of the most essential infor- 
mation regarding expenditures. Usu- 
ally sums of ten dollars or less, or 
five dollars or less, need not be ac- 
counted for in detail; that is, the 
payee need not be reported. These 
are the very sums which are the most 
effective in practically bribing work- 
ers. New Jersey has wisely forbid- 
den election expenditure by anyone 
unless on a written order made on a 
mixed form by a campaign manager, 
and no expenditure may be authorized 
unless the amount to cover it is al- 
ready on deposit. 

The several units of government, 
but especially the states, and par- 
ticularly for state-wide nominations, 
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could profitably consider the advisa- 
bility of taking a more active interest 
in the adequate information of the 
voters at public expense. All the fa- 
cilities the state can afford should be 
placed at the disposal of the citizen 
seeking information, and every en- 
couragement offered him. In a civil 
court trial where individual interests 
are at stake, exacting requirements are 
enforced to elicit facts and present 
accurately the issues. Should not the 
state seek earnestly to insure a truth- 
ful presentation of the merits of con- 
testing candidates and conflicting is- 
sues to the great court of public opin- 
ion, at the mercy of whose judgment 
lies so largely the future welfare of 
society ? 

If the voters can not be counted on 
to demonstrate an intenser jealousy of 
their opportunity under the direct pri- 
mary system than they have displayed 
in some states—perhaps one should 
say, if leaders of greater merit and 
less self-interest can not be expected 
to appear to appeal to and direct the 
voters—in brief, if the status quo is 
to continue in New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Illinois and other such states, 
there is at least a method available by 
means of which the measure of the 
sincerity of some of the current critics 
of the primary could be taken. The 
organization claims to crave responsi- 
bility. It wishes to give the poor man 
a chance. It would prefer to call de- 
serving men into the public service. 
Let it have the chance. Let the voters 
at the general election (because in 
this election there will probably par- 
ticipate a larger proportion of inde- 
pendently disposed citizens than in 
the primary) select party representa- 
tives from, let us say, each assembly 
or senatorial district of the state. Let 
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every candidate for this position who 
polls not less than ten per cent of the 
party vote be considered elected, and 
in designating the party candidates 
for offices to be filled by state-wide 
vote, let each of these party repre- 
sentatives cast the number of votes 
which he received in his election. At 
the proper time for making nomina- 
tions these representatives, who shall 
not number more than two hundred 
approximately, could assemble and 
recommend from lists of such persons 
as had filed certificates of candidacy, 
the party nominees for the state area, 
each representative’s preference be- 
ing published in the press either as 
news or as a public advertisement or 
both. His vote would probably be 
news. Of course influence and pres- 
sure would be brought to bear upon 
this body, even bribery might be at- 
tempted. It is widely believed that 
state legislators and administrative 
officers are subjected to similar treat- 
ment, but we haven’t gone over en- 
tirely to the initiative and referendum 
to remedy the situation. The public 
would know definitely who voted for 
whom. And the organization would 
be forced to shoulder the responsibil- 
ity. Then, these designations having 
been made, if dissatisfied groups in 
either party should wish to present 
others by petition, well and good. 
Let the primary be held to test the 
relative popularity of the organiza- 
tion’s designees in contest with the 
others. ‘The rank and file need lose 
nothing by this method. Independent 
petitions and the primary are their 
safeguards. The organization ought 
at least to prize an opportunity to 
build up a reputation for its wise se- 
lections, and it could not lose more at 
a following primary than it can lose 
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now, when insurgent movements top- 
ple its favorites into the discard. Al- 
though actual experience might bring 
to light grave defects in the plan here 
outlined, the lessons learned from its 
trial would likely more than compen- 
sate for whatever depreciation of 
popular control of nominations could 
possibly occur. 

The primary has attempted to place 
in the hands of the voter a function 
which he is almost incapable of exer- 
cising intelligently under our present 
election system. Objective circum- 
stances play into the hands of the 
electioneer at this point. The pri- 
mary demands too much of the voter. 
The late Professor H. J. Ford said: 
“Whatever purports to give to the 
people a power which they can not 
exercise, in reality takes it away from 
them.” The primary has added to 
the task of the voter, has increased 
the weight of the ballot’s burden. 
“The Indianapolis Republican ballot 
of 1926 contained 134 names for 36 
offices. The two Ohio ballots in the 
August primary in Cuyahoga County 
contained a total of 240 names for 48 
offices. The ballots in the 1916 Chica- 
go primary contained 1,873 names— 
between 400 and 500 names on each 
party ballot—and the voter was 
asked to select candidates for 51 of- 
fices.”” In 1922 Chicago fairly reeked 
of Democratic activity—if the oppor- 
tunity to vote for many persons meas- 
ures democracy. There were five 
elections that year and two registra- 
tions, an orgy of balloting. But was 
Chicago more popularly governed 
than a British city where the voters 
in each district would have chosen 
only one councilman; or than Switzer- 
land, whose citizens would scarcely 
vote in a lifetime for as many candi- 
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dates as the average American voter 
would choose in a single day? It is 
the rare voter who, as he emerges 
from the polling place, can name all 
the men for whom he voted. Yet he 
fools himself into thinking he really 
nominated these unknowns, and he ex- 
pects them to be foolish enough to be- 
lieve that the people deliberately 
nominated them. The fact is, such 
candidates are appointed, and ap- 
pointed by the host of politicians that 
our complex, intricate, inflexible po- 
litical machinery makes work for and 
makes places or jobs for. It has been 
estimated that more persons are en- 
gaged in attending and managing the 
political machinery in the United 
States than in all the other countries 
of the world combined. The voter 
can not possibly hope to control gov- 
ernment through officials about whom 
he knows nothing. The really effec- 
tive working of any primary system in 
this country demands the shortening 
of the ballot; that is, the reduction in 
the number of elective officers to a 
point where the voter can acquaint 
himself with the qualifications of the 
candidates by a reasonable expendi- 
ture of time and effort. We are be- 
ginning to see that it is not the num- 
ber of officials we nominate that spells 
democracy, but the care and knowl- 
edge with which we make nomina- 
tions; not quantitative but qualitative 
voting counts. When the voter is 
called upon to nominate two or three 
candidates at a time he can make a 
good job of it, and not nominate, or 
elect a dead man, as did the voters of 
Oil City, Pennsylvania, a few years 
ago, nor a fictitious person, as the 
voters of a Massachusetts town came 
near doing. After the nomination 


and election, the voter’s attention will 
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not be distracted in the attempt to 
watch a dozen or more baskets into 
each of which he has put an egg or 
two, but he can comfortably keep his 
eyes fixed on the basket or two into 
which he has put all his eggs. 

As every one knows, many of the 
thousands of party workers live by 
politics, that is, they occupy political 
jobs. And from the vantage of these 
positions they sally forth, a profes- 
sional political army, against the raw 
political militia, the mere voters. 
They keep themselves in their jobs by 
working for those who fill the jobs. 
Thus the merry-go-round revolves. 
Poor John Doe finds it hard to break 
up the system. The short ballot 
would help by making much less nec- 
essary the services of this army of 
politicians. The voter’s business 
would become simple enough for him 
to take care of himself. ‘Every man 
his own politician,” might be more 
nearly attainable than, “Every man 
his own lawyer.” The next greatest 
help would lie in the thorough appli- 
cation of a real merit system, to cut 
down to the minimum the number of 
jobs where elective officers can park 
their political handymen between elec- 
tions. When will the voter become 
wise enough to try to remove his 
handicaps and give himself as nearly 
as possible an even start in the race 
to control the government ? 

In summary: The primary is only 
a tool, which the honest, public- 
spirited voter can use to get responsi- 
ble, capable candidates, or which the 
privilege-hunters and _ law-breakers 
can use just as readily to get subservi- 
ent, incapable, dishonest candidates. 
The tool will cut either way, but of 
itself it will not move at all. Democ- 
racy is not like the dew from heaven 
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which falls alike upon the just and 
the unjust; it is not a gift; it is only 
to be attained by earnest desire plus 
sustained, intelligent effort. People 
unworthy of it do not get it. The 
present parties may mean so little in 
state and local politics that their pri- 
maries only serve to keep up the ap- 
pearance of a struggle between rival 
groups of politicians, which in some 
localities are not even rivals, but un- 
der-cover cooperators, behind whose 
antics are concealed the tricks of the 
plunderers. Where this is true, the 
parties might better be scrapped and 
the several occupational or profes- 
sional groups elect their own repre- 
sentatives directly by proportional 
representation. If present parties and 
primaries are to be retained, much 
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more can be done to eliminate the im- 
proper use of money than is done, 
and individuals that are not wealthy 
may, by combining, furnish adequate 
revenues to promote their candidates. 
Work will take the place of money. 
Public-spirited organizations must be 
prepared to put up desirable candi- 
dates if they are disappointed with 
those ordinarily running. The voter 
is now lost amid a maze of candidates 
and consequently plays into the hands 
of those who make it profitable busi- 
ness to steer him. He supports many 
of these manipulators in public jobs. 
The short ballot and the merit system 
are absolutely essential to the suc- 
cessful operation of the primary by 
the mass of the personally disinter- 
ested voters. 


ROLL CALL 


Pretty Bird, 
Homely Bird, 
Dull Bird and 
Gay! 


Come, pack your songs up tight, 


Let’s fly away! 
Autumn’s here, 
Winter near, 

Quick! 
Leave only those 


Off we go! 


Who love the snows, 
Like Titmouse and Junco. 


Errig Lez NEwsoME, 





The Crisis. 











CRAFTSMANSHIP IN BUILDING 
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“Craftsmen of ages past, artisans in stone, in brick, in timber, in the metals be ye 

builders of the Pyramids of Egypt or of the Acropolis of Athens, master craftsmen 

of the Taj Mahal of the Indies or of the Gothic Cathedrals of England and of 

France, we, your successors, builders of the towering heights of Manhattan, salute 
you and pay you the tribute of profound admiration—E. J. Mehren. 


PAINTING trade apprentice 
Ain New York, after securing 

for four years a_ thorough 
training in the fundamentals of the 
painters’ craft, is hired on the basis of 
“how many acres he can smear in a 
week.” Skilled mechanics are able 
to maintain their jobs not on account 
of their skill but on their ability to 
meet the production standards which 
have become customary in the in- 
dustry. Buildings must be completed 
within a definite time limit consistent 
with the leasing dates in the com- 
munity. Speed, not quality, becomes 
the prime consideration. ‘Twenty- 
five years ago a painter had to pos- 
sess at least an elementary knowledge 
of pigments; he had to know some- 
thing about color schemes and their 
application in different surroundings; 
he had to know how to mix the lead 
with the pigments and also something 
about light. Today paint is pre- 
pared in the laboratory of the paint 
manufacturer and shipped to the con- 
tractor in bulk ready for application. 
Skill has become incidental. To be 
able to put it on at the recognized 


* Mr. Haber by holding the Joseph Wertheim 
Fellowship for the past year has made an ex- 
tensive study of the construction industry. 
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speed secures or loses the job. 
Painters soon learn the job-holding 
value of keeping pace with the 
fastest worker on the job. 

Over one hundred thousand car- 
penters, members of the union, put 
most of their working time on form 
work, a relatively unskilled occupa- 
tion. The “all around mechanic” 
which was the carpenter’s position 
only two decades ago, no longer 
exists. A similar situation prevails 

\in a dozen other building trades 
\ where skill has been substantially re- 
duced by mechanization and techni- 
cal improvements. 

These changes in the industry’s 
method have greatly increased spe- 
cialization of the different trades. 
Because of the demand for rapid con- 
struction and speed, each trade has 
been divided and _ subdivided so 
much that there are members of it 
who know little more than one frac- 
tion of the entire trade, or at least 
do little else than that fraction of it. 
As a result, apprentices are often 
taught only that part of the trade in 
which their employer specializes. 
This has lessened the worker's in- 
terest in his occupation and destroyed 
his pride in the craft. 
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But specialization is not incon- 
sistent with quality and craftsman- 
ship. There is a practical limit to 
which specialization can be carried in 
the building trades. It is still pos- 
sible for a mechanic who is skilled in 
his small part of the trade to con- 
tribute to a total product which meets 
all the requirements of quality and 
craftsmanship. But not when “‘Jerry- 
builders,” producing for an owner 
who is not to live in the building and 
for a price that is the result of cut- 
throat competition, flourish in the in- 
dustry. To protect himself against 
loss a contractor “beats the contract” 
by shirking quality specifications and 
not meeting the standards of work 
which are expected. Thus, why 
paint steel frames when they will be 
covered with masonry and concrete? 
The missing coat will not be noticed. 
Wood from packing boxes is put 
underneath a floor; fireproofing is 
avoided; two instead of three coats 
of paint are applied to walls; ma- 
terial of inferior quality is used when 
opportunity is present; workers are 
hired on the lumping system—when 
the union can be overlooked; and a 
product results which bears all the 
earmarks of such a system. Thus, 
the average life of a building in New 
York City is only about twenty-five 
years, and the figures show that more 
buildings have been torn down in the 
ten years, 1913-1922, than have been 
erected (New York Times, May 17, 
1923). Mr. E. J. Mehren, in ad- 
dressing the New York Building Con- 
gress in 1924, said: 

“. . . Weare troubled over 
the decline of the spirit of craftsman- 
ship in the building industry. We 
lack craftsmen. We are cursed with 
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a horde of contractors who have no 
interest in good workmanship. We 
see a public that is hunting bargains in 
buildings, or that looks on building 
construction solely as a speculation 
with quick turnover and a ‘get away’ 
before the paint has worn off and dis- 
closed the dishonest workmanship 
beneath.” 

Leaders in the building industry, 
particularly the architects and those 
builders and labor leaders active in 
the building congresses of New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Port- 
land, and other places since 1921, 
recognized the dangers of this situa- 
tion and proposed to remedy it. The 
task was stupendous. Never before 
had it received consideration. Houses 
and buildings were needed; the pub- 
lic was willing to pay for anything 
having a roof. Why bother about 
quality? Nobody seemed to care. 
When the painters’ union in Phila- 
delphia suggested that the architect 
send a copy of the specifications not 
only to the contractor but also to the 
union, it was told to mind its own 
business. The union wanted a speci- 
fication in order to compel the con- 
tractor to put on the number of coats 
of paint required—more coats meant 
more work—but the other purpose, a 
genuine desire for craftsmanship, 
was also present. 

The craftsmanship movement, 
however, was to supply the need. 
It was to recognize superior skill, 
put a premium on pride in work, urge 
public recognition of “plastic artists” 
and give to the industry what quantity 
production, speed and specialization 
had taken away. Workers—so the 
leaders of this movement urged— 
would be trained to be all-around 
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mechanics, “masters of the art of 
working in stone and brick and timber 
and metals and of fitting them to- 
gether with exactness and superior 
finish.” Foremen, superintendents, 
subcontractors and general con- 
tractors, were themselves to be crafts- 
men of outstanding rank, “who de- 
mand good work, who take pride in 
what they are doing, who look on 
each building not merely as another 
structure to be thrown together and to 
be forgotten, but as monuments they 
shall cherish.” Finally, owners were 
to be educated to “the high economic 
value of good work, and the spirit of 
craftsmanship was to be revived not 
only in workmen but in every link of 
the chain of the building industry.” 

The movement for the recognition 
of superior workmanship among the 
principal crafts, including carpenters, 
brick masons, plasterers, plumbers, 
electricians and painters, was initiated 
by the Portland Association of 
Building and Construction in 1923. 
This body consists of all interests en- 
gaged in supplying services and mate- 
rials to architects and contractors. 
The movement has received active 
support from the State Board of Vo- 
cational Education, thereby putting 
it on a state-wide basis. 

Those workers, who in recogni- 
tion of their superior skill, are 
selected by the state, through the 
Department of Education and by the 
Association, are given a_ properly 
inscribed button and they become 
members of the Guild of Handicrafts. 
It was hoped that the recognition of 
their skill would tend to give these 
Guildsmen special prestige with their 
associated workmen to the extent that 
their efforts would be emulated by 
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others, resulting in a higher quality of 
workmanship. At the outset, organ- 
ized labor was somewhat skeptical of 
the good intentions of this movement 
and even threatened to “meet buttons 
with bricks.” 

The New York Building Congress 
has a Ccmmittee on Recognition of 
Craftsmanship. Its objects are 
three: (1) To give recognition to 
craftsmanship on specific building 
operations; (2) To stimulate the 
interest of the industry in true crafts- 
manship; and (3) To convince the 
public of the value to it of true 
craftsmanship in building construc- 
tion. The aim is to recognize by a 
suitable ceremony and certificate the 
superior craftsmanship of one of the 
artisans in each of the major crafts 
engaged on a given operation. The 
committee urges that in every 
building a bronze tablet bearing the 
names of the workmen so recognized 
be erected. It is first necessary under 
this plan for the architect or builder 
to secure the cooperation of the 
owner to make an award for his 
building. If such consent is obtained 
a Committee of Award for the job is 
formed, made up of a representative 
of the owner, the architect, labor, 
the general and subcontractors and 
of the New York Building Congress, 
who acts as chairman. With the 
cooperation of the general contractor, 
subcontractors, foremen and workers, 
the committee selects the outstanding 
man in each craft. These selections 
are made not alone on the basis of 
quantity and quality of work per- 
formed, but for the spirit of coopera- 
tion and loyalty shown and the pride 
of the mechanic in his work. The 
craftsmen, at a suitable ceremony, are 
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presented with certificates designated 
by the New York Building Congress 
and signed by its officers. In case a 
tablet is to be erected, there is an 
unveiling ceremony, at which the 
selected craftsmen, members of the 
New York Building Congress and 
representative public men attend. An 
honor roll of those who have received 
craftsmanship certificates is kept by 
the New York Building Congress, 
and the advice of these superior men 
is to be sought in further extension of 
the movement. The craftsmen so 
selected become honorary craftsmen 
members of the New York Building 
Congress. 

The writer had the opportunity of 
attending the presentation ceremony 
at the completion of ithe New 
Madison Square Garden in New York 
City. At 11.30 a. m., the workers 
gathered in the large hall and 
listened for a half an hour (on the 
contractor’s time) to the presentation 
addresses made by the different 
groups of the Award Committee. 
When the craftsmen chosen in each 
trade came forward there was a 
general spirit of appreciation in the 
entire crowd and applause and con- 
gratulations, not unlike the cere- 
monies at a high school graduation. 
The men themselves seemed to ap- 
preciate the recognition. An old 
laborer, possessed of no_ specific 
trade skill, was chosen for the first 
time in his life. to receive recogni- 
tion from his employer, his union, 
his fellow workers and the owner for 
the interest he evinced in his work, 
for the cooperation he showed with 
the general plan of work. A gray- 
haired bricklayer, who has probably 
been on the wall for thirty years, for 
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the first time was told that his work 
was sincerely appreciated by all those 
affected by it. The bronze tablet in 
the building tells all posterity that he 
has taken a significant and appre- 
ciated réle in the construction of it. 

The movement has been carried to 
the same extent in Philadelphia 
where the Building Congress awards 
certificates of craftsmanship to 
journeymen who distinguish them- 
selves in their work; certificates of 
Assistant Craftsmen to improvers and 
helpers; Junior Craftsmen certificates 
to apprentices and learners; Master 
Craftsmen certificates to architects 
and engineers; Cooperating Master 
Craftsmen certificates to builders and 
sub-contractors; Construction Work- 
men certificates to common and un- 
skilled laborers. Mr. Knickerbacker 
Boyd, a Philadelphia architect, relates 
the following incident which illus- 
trates the attitude of skilled and un- 
skilled workers toward these awards 
for craftsmanship: 

“Just before I left Philadelphia 
I attended the opening of an exposi- 
tion there called the Palace of Prog- 
ress. For this exposition there has 
been built under my direction one of 
the numerous buildings called the 
‘model home.’ The management 
consented to issue a book descriptive 
of the materials used. It was also 
decided to list the name of every 
man who worked efficiently night or 
day to make that building a success. 

“In keeping the records to give 
this recognition to the craftsmen and 
workers, I asked some of the brick- 
layers what the names of the men 
were who worked with them in their 
particular craft. I said to them, ‘How 
about the mortar mixers and the hod 
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carriers?’ One of the bricklayers 
said, ‘My God! You don’t want their 
names, do you?’ I said, ‘Why, cer- 
tainly! You men must admit that you 
can’t successfully perform your work, 
nor can the architect get the best re- 
sults for the owner if you don’t get 
good mortar and if you haven’t got 
good strong shoulders to carry the 
mortar and bricks to you and place 
them efficiently for you. I consider 
those men very important to the rest 
of us.’ The bricklayer said, ‘We only 
know them by their numbers, as 1, 2, 
3.’ I had to go to the men personally 
and get their names, which I was glad 
to do, though it caused much aston- 
ishment as to my purpose.” 

The benefits to be derived from a 
movement of this nature affect all the 
groups in the industry. The revived 
spirit of craftsmanship would breed a 
loyalty to the industry among 
workers, foremen, superintendents, 
contractors, architects and engineers 
“that would present a fighting bar- 
rier against the forces tending to dis- 
rupt it and lower it in the estima- 
tion of the public.” The spirit of the 
old middle age guilds is not absent 
from this movement, for it was hoped 
that it would, in the words of Mr. E. 
J. Mehren, “restore the social posi- 
tion of the worker, giving the true 
craftsman an honored position in the 
community and counteract the drift 
to the white collar jobs 
The day would return when a man’s 
proudest title was to be called a 
‘good mechanic.’ ” 

More practically, immediate re- 
sults of this movement were to 
improve upon the quality and length 
of life of buildings; to improve the 
training given apprentices in the 
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building trades; to secure a better at- 
titude on the part of owners and 
architects toward the employment of 
competent contractors on the basis of 
skill, integrity and responsibility, and 
not on the basis of the lowest price 
submitted; and to change the attitude 
of the public to the building in- 
dustry in general. 

The limitations of the movement 
are many. Obviously, the present 
organization of the industry precludes 
any long-time constructive program in 
the interest of craftsmanship. Specu- 
lative builders are primarilyinterested 
in the rate of return on investment. 
Contractors, by and large, as the 
situation stands today, having se- 
cured a contract by underbidding 
their competitors, are interested in 
doing a job at the lowest possible 
cost. More often than not, this is 
not consistent with good work and 
craftsmanship. Owners are not yet 
convinced of the economic value of 
good work since rapid technical 
changes and new demands make 
necessary new buildings before the 
old one has ceased to be useful. But 
the biggest obstacle to a successful 
program in the interest of crafts- 
manship is found in the workers’ 
conditions. 

The worker’s interest in his job 
today is an interest forced by eco- 
nomic necessity. There is little spon- 
taneity about it. There is little 
pride in the work. Whatever is 
there, is there because without it the 
worker could not hold the job. The 
craftsmanship movement, however, 
aims at securing that spontaneous in- 
terest in one’s work which will 
inculcate pride in craftsmanship. 
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Why is this difficult under the present 
conditions ? 

In the first place, the biggest single 
obstacle is the seasonality of the 
industry. With the exception of the 
admirable work which the large con- 
tractors are doing toward a twelve- 
month working year, most of the 
building tradesmen work only about 
two hundred days a year. With the 
constant threat of unemployment 
present the worker’s interest is to 
make the job last longer and not 
necessarily to make it better. Sec- 
ondly, he shifts from employer to 
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employer at the end of each building 
project, and thus loses the oppor- 
tunity of developing an interest in a 
particular construction organization 
and in upholding the reputation for 
workmanship which such an organi- 
zation possesses. Finally, the 
continued mechanization of hand 
processes in the industry points out a 
possible conflict between craftsman- 
ship and mechanized production. The 
building trades, however, for the 
present at least, are still in large a 
handicraft industry. But with proper 
guarantees and improvements a vital 
craftsmanship movement is possible. 


A LITTLE GIRL COMES TO VISIT 


Old house, you need no longer be so staid. 
Smile now—for soon upon your silent stairs, 
Quick feet will sound again, and chubby legs 
Will dangle from your tall, plush-cushioned chairs. 


A laughing, curl-framed face will gayly tint 
Time-misted mirrors, and a little head 

Will dimple pillows, stifly smooth; a sweet 
Small body warm the chill, four-poster bed! 


Old garden, standing quiet, laugh aloud! 

With butterflies, along your paths she'll run, 
Her skirts as perky as your hollyhocks, 

Her hair ashimmer at the touch of sun! 


Perennials, whose certain loveliness 
Is beauty grown familiar to our eyes, 

Lift up your heads—phlox, larkspur, pinks— 
One comes who will behold you with surprise! 


Old house, old garden, now give welcome, sing 
To her who comes upon you, wondering! 
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COOPERATION AS WE PRACTICE IT 


WILLIAM KouNn 


President, Upholsterers’ International Union of North America 


HE foundation of every success- 

ful labor union rests upon its 

powers for cooperation. It has 
been the experience of our member- 
ship that the greater the scope of our 
cooperating activities, the greater the 
achievements we have been able to 
attain. The cooperation I speak of 
has not been limited to its practice 
between members only, but in a large 
measure between the union and those 
employers (a gratifying number) 
whose foresight and natural urge for 
fair play has always made our deal- 
ings with them pleasant. This policy 
of harmonious activity has had an un- 
questionable and beneficial effect on 
the industries coming under our juris- 
diction. 

I believe that our experiences are 
particularly interesting because our 
organization can not by any means 
be classified as conservative. We are 
a militant and progressive body that 
can put up a stiff battle in vindication 
of our rights, and our numerous past 
successes in bringing recalcitrant em- 
ployers to terms are matters of rec- 
ord. Our progressiveness and mili- 
tancy however does not take the form 
of strutting around with “a chip on 
the shoulder” but to the contrary, as 
I have tried to indicate, a constant 
effort to establish harmonious rela- 
tions and to settle all of our problems 


by the methods of peace and coopera- 
tion. 

For example, the cooperation be- 
tween the membership of our local, 
No. 76, and the union firms has had 
a signal effect in stabilizing the whole- 
sale upholstered furniture field in 
New York City, which a few years 
ago was in a state of chaos. The 
industry was in an unorganized state 
with most firms pursuing a cut-throat 
policy in selling the finished product. 
This procedure was suicidal inasmuch 
as the prevailing prices resulting were 
insufficient to yield a sufficient return 
to the manufacturers. Further nat- 
ural consequences were the greatly 
lowered standards of workmanship 
and, of course, inferior products. In 
the long run the ultimate consumer of 
this cheap product was brought to the 
realization that there was nothing 
cheap in these bargains. Upholstered 
furniture was eyed with suspicion and 
it was plain that the goose that had 
been laying the golden eggs was be- 
ing slowly but surely killed. 

At this juncture our organization 
which had, in spite of many difficul- 
ties, been making steady progress in 
unionizing a considerable number of 
the shops, decided upon a general 
move to clean up the situation and to 
place the industry once more on a 
firm foundation so that the workers 
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could obtain adequate wages under 
decent conditions and the workman- 
ship be raised to the highest possible 
level. We desired to be instrumental 
in eliminating the fly-by-night methods 
responsible for the conditions in the 
trade that were so ruinous both to our 
members and the fair employers. 

It became quite apparent both to 
the employer and the union that some- 
thing must be done to stabilize the in- 
dustry. An agreement was made 
with the employers to have an organ- 
izing committee of sixty men to bring 
the non-union shops into line. The 


local union was unable to finance this 
undertaking and would not accept 
financial help from the employers, so, 
finally the following plan was mutu- 
ally approved. 

The employees of each shop from 


which a committeeman was chosen 
would work a few minutes overtime 
to make up for the time lost by the 
committeeman and at the end of the 
week each one of the committee re- 
ceived his pay from the firm. In this 
manner the union was able to over- 
come the great obstacle of financing 
the campaign and the local more than 
doubled its members within three 
months, bringing it from 700 to more 
than 1500. 

With the organizing of the non- 
union shops, the effect on the industry 
was at once apparent. Competition 
was placed upon a fair basis with all 
working equal hours and receiving a 
standard wage. The local today en- 
joys a forty-hour week, equal division 
of work in the slack season, same pay 
for women and men, and in time of 
strike, to unionize shops, the strike 
benefits paid to pickets are $50 per 
week, 
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It is today the largest local in the 
Upholsterers’ International Union. 
Everybody benefited by the organi- 
zation maneuver outlined above. 
First and most important from our 
point of view, the upholsterer at the 
bench liberated himself from the op- 
pressive conditions imposed by the 
unfair employer. A general elevation 
of wages and shop conditions were 
effected. The employers are all oper- 
ating on an even basis, as far as their 
labor is concerned. The regulation 
of the apprentices is resulting in the 
development of competent mechanics 
and the elimination of the overcrowd- 
ing of the trade with boys who were 
never given the proper opportunity 
to learn the trade. The public bene- 
fits by being enabled to purchase up- 
holstered furniture that is worthy of 
the name. 

Skipping to Philadelphia we find 
Local No. 77, also composed of up- 
holsterers working in the wholesale 
branch of the trade, reaping the bene- 
fits of cooperation jointly with the 
farsighted employers of that city. 

The local was the first among our 
crafts to estabish the forty-hour week, 
which has proven popular and practi- 
cal as well. The members of this 
local receive a wage of $12 per day. 
In order to facilitate the smooth oper- 
ation of each shop, the union and the 
employers have come to _ terms, 
whereby each shop delegate is en- 
trusted with the responsibility of dis- 
tributing the work to the men and a 
committee of the shop performs the 
function of examining all work and 
thus sees to it that established stand- 
ards of workmanship are maintained. 
In the union shops, as a result of this, 
friction between the employer and the 
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wage earners has been reduced to a 
minimum. The arrangement serves 
the mutual interests of the workers 
and the employer as well, for the lat- 
ter is assured high grade craftsman- 
ship, enabling him to sell his product 
the more readily in the market, while 
the former is establishing a record of 
workmanship to which it can point in 
justification of the demands it makes. 

A striking example of good will 
was displayed by the union firms in the 
wholesale mattress trade in New 
York, when our local union there, 
composed of mattress and box spring 
makers was conducting a huge strike 
against reduction of wages. About 
fifty per cent of the men engaged in 
the industry were working under 
union conditions while the other fifty 
per cent were called out on strike. 
The union’s funds were rather low, 
and the problem of supporting the 
strikers was a pressing one, for which 
an immediate solution had to be 
found. A proposition was made and 
agreed to by the union firms whereby 
the work in their shops was divided 
equally between the strikers and the 
regular employees. Each group 
worked half a week, relieving each 
other on the picket line. In this 
fashion effective picketing was carried 
on continually and every member of 
the union kept working part time, 
while the strike lasted. The gains 
made through proper cooperation 
with the employees were beneficial, 
not only to our membership, but also 
to the fair employers, whose erstwhile 
open-shop competitors were thus 
brought to terms and compelled to 
operate clean and sanitary shops, pay 
decent wages and, through the watch- 
fulness of the union, forced to ob- 
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serve the sanitary laws of the state 
as they apply to the manufacture of 
mattresses and bedding. 

In the main, I attribute our success 
to the method used in bettering the 
conditions of our members, the chief 
point of which is to make a thorough 
study of the market conditions of the 
city in which the increase in wages is 
sought. If, in the opinion of the in- 
ternational officers, the trade as well 
as the selling market does not war- 
rant a request for improvement, the 
local is not permitted to strike, but is 
advised and helped to remove the ob- 
structions that handicap it by organiz- 
ing neighboring cities, and its de- 
mands are withheld until a more op- 
portune time. 

This constant study of conditions 
enables us to keep our locals properly 
informed and never miss an oppor- 
tunity to improve our conditions. 

It is also a definite policy of our 
International Union not to permit any 
strike to take place until all peaceful 
methods have been exhausted. 

In the past few years the number 
of strikes conducted by our locals 
have been reduced to a minimum. 

I submit now an instance where a 
non-union shop was gradually brought 
to a full union basis by the simple 
process of taking a rational attitude 
at each step necessary to the work of 
unionization, until today the firm in- 
volved is more than willing to coop- 
erate with our organization to the 
fullest extent. 

The Reliable Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., of Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
started in business nearly four years 
ago, confining itself at first to the 
manufacture of bedding. After a 
while the firm began, on a small scale, 
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to produce upholstered furniture. 
The firm’s plant was run on the open- 
shop basis with no discrimination 
against members of the union in this 
instance, and so a few of the members 
of our Toronto local found employ- 
ment there. These in a quiet fashion 
set out to bring their fellow workers 
into the union and met with success. 
When a third of the firm’s workers 
were in the union, our people assum- 
ing leadership, called a shop meeting 
at which it was decided to make a re- 
quest of the management for certain 
improvements. The firm met with the 
shop committee and after a discussion 
certain concessions were granted the 
men. From the very start these shop 
meetings and conferences with the em- 
ployers were crowned with success 
and in this way in a short while wages 
were considerably increased and con- 
ditions in the shop improved. 


The success of these shop confer- 


ences and the gains obtained by ap- 
proaching the firm as a body worked 
toward convincing those in the shop 
who were still outside of the union to 
become members and today this firm 
operates one hundred per cent union. 
At one time dissatisfaction arose over 
the personality of the foreman, who 
failed to grasp the spirit of fair play 
animating the men, and did his best to 
antagonize those under him. A shop 
meeting was held and as a conse- 
quence a request was made to the firm 
that the men be permitted to choose 
one of their own number to perform 
the work of distributing the work and 
take charge of the workroom in gen- 
eral. The firm agreed to the sugges- 
tion and the men proceeded to select 
a man with whom they could all work 
in harmony. Every worker in the 
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shop bound himself to pay the small 
sum of fifteen cents weekly to pay for 
the time lost by their chosen repre- 
sentative while attending to his new 
duties. The plan functions with great 
success, as the men are thoroughly 
satisfied with the management of the 
workroom and into the bargain the 
shop was found to operate so 
smoothly that the firm at last dis- 
pensed with the foreman entirely. 

On the approach of the slack sea- 
son in the early part of this year the 
men desired to solve the problem of 
so dividing the work that was at hand 
as to insure all a fair share. The 
shop committee was instructed to take 
up the question with the firm, which 
it promptly did. The result of the 
deliberations over this important 
matter was the adoption of a plan in 
which were incorporated the follow- 
ing provisions: 


The establishment of the forty-hour week, 
consisting of two shifts, each shift working 
twenty hours. 

That all wages earned by upholsterers be 
pooled and equally divided at the end of each 
working week. 

The hours of work being from 8 a. m. to 
5 p. m., Monday excepted, work commencing on 
this day at 1 p. m. unless previously notified. 

That all pay tickets for work performed must 
be turned over to the member designated to hold 
them in pool. 

Any alterations in the plan, or any complaints, 
must be taken to the shop committee which will 
endeavor to bring about a solution. 


The plan applies only to the slack 
periods which usually occur twice a 
year and was put in operation first 
on March 31 of this year. Up to the 
present time it has proven most satis- 
factory, assuring all men in the 
shop, irrespective of earning capacity, 
an equal income, in a period when 
some of the men ordinarily found 
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themselves completely unemployed. 
I might state here that while the em- 
ployees have gained much through the 
methods pursued, the Reliable Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., has also profited 
and is today the leading upholstery 
concern in Toronto. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
incidents that a conscious effort to- 
wards harmonious relations tends to 
create mutually beneficial conditions. 
It demonstrates further that such ac- 
tivity can be carried on, on a dignified 
plane, without compromising a single 
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trade union principle or without los- 
ing sight of the real mission of the 
labor movement. The entire question 
of cooperation as it refers to joint ac- 
tivity between the unions and the em- 
ployers resolves itself to a simple 
proposition of applying common sense 
to the problem of getting the best and 
the quickest results for the union 
worker, under certain circumstances. 
Wherever possible we have adhered 
to the principle of cooperation, for we 
have found it of immense value and 
a positive builder of good will. 











LABOR’S HOPE IN CONGRESS 


The Supreme Branch in the American System of Government 


WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


by the interests now in control 

of the Federal government is 
always at work, day after day, trying 
to hammer some reactionary idea into 
the heads of the American people. 
One of the latest ideas it is trying 
to put over is that the year of con- 
gressional elections is an “off” year. 
The implication is that only the presi- 
dency really matters under our po- 
litical system. But the reactionaries 
know better. They know very well 
that it would be a very short time 
after the country elected a progres- 
sive Congress before the entire gov- 
ernment would become progressive. 
A reactionary President might resist 
public opinion for a time, but he prob- 
ably could not put up an effective re- 
sistance for more than a year or 
two—and if he did put up such a spec- 
tacular resistance he would soon be 
succeeded by a more progressive 
President. 

The reactionaries know the impor- 
tance of Congress so well that they 
made a desperate effort in this “off” 
year in the primaries of both parties 
as well as the election itself to retain 
their control. It is even possible that 
the wiser heads among them have 
centered their attention on Coolidge 
propaganda more in the hope of keep- 
ing Congress from becoming progres- 


Te: publicity machine operated 


sive than of re-electing the President 
or increasing his power. 

In fact, democratic government and 
parliamentary or congressional gov- 
ernment are almost synonymous 
terms in political science—and Wood- 
row Wilson called one of his books 
on our American political system by 
the title “Congressional Govern- 
ment.” The day when a Lenine or a 
Mussolini dismisses or “transmogri- 
fies” a parliament is the day when 
democratic government is terminated. 
That is exactly why the American 
Constitution, while protecting the in- 
dependence and efficiency of the Exec- 
utive, makes two-thirds of Congress 
absolutely supreme over the Presi- 
dent, ahd puts the legislative power 
more completely in the hands of our 
“parliament” than any other consti- 
tution of history. 

The enemies of organized labor 
and of progressivism have always 
made desperate efforts to control 
Congress, but with a rapidly dwind- 
ling success. Ever since the wide- 
spread introduction of direct prima- 
ries and the direct election of Sena- 
tors, organized labor and organized 
agriculture and other popular organi- 
zations have been voting for the pro- 
gressives of both parties—and every 
year the popular bi-partisan blocs in 
Congress have become more and 
more able to cope with the reaction- 
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ary bi-partisan lobbies that formerly 
controlled that body. -By 1922 the 
progressives and reactionaries were 
almost equally matched in the Senate 
and the House—and that equality 
continued after the 1924 election in 
spite of the vast expenditures of “‘or- 
ganized business” attempting to use 
the Coolidge wave to check the 
growth of bi-partisan progressivism. 
As the 1925 convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor declared: 
“Labor having succeeded in elections 
where Congress and Congress alone 
was the issue, the effort was made (by 
the anti-progressives) in this recent 
election to reconquer Congress under 
the guise of a presidential election, de- 
clared to be the paramount issue. 
Our no;-partisan political policy with- 
stood the test and issued forth tri- 
umpharn;t.”” 

More pro-labor progressives were 
returneil in 1924 than ever, though 
some ©f them, intimidated by the 
size of the Coolidge vote, surrendered 
to the!reactionary “interests” after 
taking jtheir seats, as is provgn by 
their yotes for the Mellon plan 
(which: reduced the taxes of the rich). 
But tha brief set-back is over and the 
newly ‘elected Congress will show 
more progressive and pro-labor Con- 
gressm¢gn—with a higher percentage 
that ar? absolutely reliable—than any 
of its predecessors. Nor is there any 
reason -o suppose that in 1928 the re- 
actionaty interests will achieve even 
that njoderate measure of success 
they achieved in 1924. 

In oxher words, the political condi- 
tions aire now wholly favorable to 
Labor’s non-partisan policy. For the 
one serious obstacle to that policy 
from the beginning has been that it 
can not be applied so effectively to the 
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election of a President as to the elec- 
tion of Congressmen. Gompers ad- 
mitted in his autobiography that 
“there is better opportunity to exer- 
cise the non-partisan policy” in the 
election of Senators and Representa- 
tives than in the election of the Presi- 
dent. The reason is plain. Senators 
and Representatives can be supported 
from both parties; the presidential 
candidate favored by Labor can rep- 
resent one party only, so that the non- 
partisan policy seems to be violated. 
Moreover, the candidate for Presi- 
dent must stand on his party platform, 
whereas candidates for the Senate 
and the House not only make excep- 
tions to their party platforms but even 
construct platforms of their own. 

As I have shown in my “American 
Labor and American Democracy,”’ it 
has been Labor’s attempts to apply its 
non-partisan policy to presidential 
elections that have obscured the true 
character of that policy from the pub- 
lic. When used in a presidential elec- 
tion the policy involves the endorse- 
ment of the head of a party and of his 
platform, and that endorsement can 
not be proven to be non-partisan by 
the endorsement of the candidate and 
platform of another party for at least 
four years. In the meanwhile it is 
dificult to convince the public—in- 
cluding even many labor voters—that 
the policy has been truly non-partisan. 

While organized labor has had a 
steady and growing success in Con- 
gress it has put in no claim to an 
equal success as to the President. As 
the American Federation of Labor 
pamphlet, entitled Legislative 
Achievements, says ‘‘Labor’s non-par- 
tisan political policy, in so far as con- 
gressional elections are concerned, 
thoroughly justifies the assertion that 
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Labor has achieved signal legislative 
victories since 1906.” No such claim 
is made for presidential elections. 

But in spite of the greater popular 
interest in presidential elections, en- 
couraged by the organized business 
and the two party machines, congres- 
sional elections are far more impor- 
tant. A reactionary President may use 
a few vetoes. If he uses many he 
strengthens the progressive cause in 
Congress, moves towards a deadlock 
and centers public attention on the 
very issues pro-labor progressives 
want to keep in the foreground. 

Direct primaries and the direct 
election of Senators have established 
popular government in this country. 
All the millions expended by the inter- 
ests On corruption, propaganda, and 
organization are powerless now. Be- 
fore we can expect concrete results 
time will be required—as well as or- 
ganization and counter-propaganda 
and counter-education by the popular 
forces. But the fight is on and the bi- 
partisan policy has already proved 
that it is invincible. 

It is only necessary that organized 
labor and its progressive friends 
should always bear in mind that the 
main and the first thing is to 
strengthen the progressive forces in 
Congress. That does not mean that 
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Labor can afford to be indifferent as 
to national candidates and platforms, 
but it does mean that any presidential 
candidate who stands a chance of elec- 
tion today must owe his election to the 
conservatives as well as the progres- 
sives of his party and can not there- 
fore be independent of party tram- 
mels to the same degree as candidates 
for Congress—who can ignore, abso 
lutely if they please, the political 
sentiments of either party outside, 
their immediate districts. 

This fact is in no way discouraging. 
Labor may still help to bring about 
the election of a more friendly Presi- 
dent. But what Labor has demon- 
strated absolutely is that it can elect 
a non-partisan or bi-partisan progres- 
sive and pro-labor Congress. With- 
out such a Congress a friendly Presi- 
dent could do little. With a progres- 
sive Senate and House a President 
who was not altogether progressive, or 
even one who was reactionary, would 
sooner or later be forced to abandon 
government at the dictation of busi- 
ness interests and their bi-partisan lob- 
bies and establish a genuine function- 
ing democracy—a government effec- 
tively controlled by the popular eco- 
nomic organizations and the non- 
partisan congressional bloc. 








FEWER AND BETTER MEETINGS 


Epwarp Eyre Hunt* 


Assistant to Secretary of Commerce 


OTHING wastes time and en- 
ergy quite so much as the 
average public meeting. Men 

and women contribute their time in 
going to the meeting place, sitting 
for an hour or so and then going 
home, with net results which often 
are zero, or near it. Yet we cannot 
get along without meetings of some 
sort. Since the most primitive times 
men and women have come together 
to hear, to speak, and to render judg- 
ment, and in a modern democracy 
this primitive group-method is one 
which must still be relied upon. Orig- 
inally group discussion was a substi- 
tute for fighting. Today it is our 
main reliance in working out common 
bases of action in politics, in science, 
and in economic and social welfare. 
It is not the theory of meetings, 
then, which is bad, but their practical 
management. Every well-run house- 
hold has a budget, and practically 
every man and woman plans in ad- 
vance how his money and time are 
to be spent; yet the average meet- 
ing does not budget the time of the 


* Mr. Hunt as secretary of the Committee on 
the Elimination of Waste in Industry; secretary 
of the Committee on Unemployment and Busi- 
ness Cycles authorized by the President’s Con- 
ference on Unemployment; secretary of the 
Committee on Seasonal Operation in the Con- 
struction Industry and as secretary of the Coal 
Commission has had extensive experiences with 
conferences. 
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speakers or the auditors, and spends 
their time for them as if this was of 
no value whatever. It would be 
sound sense if every person who is 
invited to attend a public meeting 
would put a stop to this waste by 
saying to himself, ‘My time in the 
office or the factory is paid for at 
an hourly rate of so many cents. I 
have got to get that much out of this 
meeting, including the cost of my 
time to get ready to go to the meet- 
ing, to get there, and to get back 
home again. Otherwise I will not 
go.” The least that those can do 
who have a meeting in charge is to 
render an honest return on the in- 
vestment of the audience. 

The only way that a factory can 
operate profitably is by having its 
work planned and routed. The work 
of a public meeting should also be 
planned and routed so that the same 
good use can be made of the time at 
the disposal of the meeting as would 
have to be made for profitable op- 
eration in a shop. The preliminary 
planning involves the question of 
where and when the meeting is to be; 
how long it is to be; what notices are 
to be sent out; and decision as to sub- 
ject or subjects to be discussed. Even 
for a small meeting it is well to put 
the plans in writing and to have a 
calendar of operations so that no 
point will be overlooked. 
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In connection with the subject or 
subjects of the meeting it is the prac- 
tice in trade associations and many 
labor unions to determine these a 
year in advance. But however and 
whenever the subject is determined, 
the duty of those in charge of the 
meeting is to see to it that there is an 
effective background and stage for 
action by those in attendance. If the 
subjects are controversial they can be 
taken up in such order that the ones 
come first on which agreement is rela- 
tively easy, thus paving the way for a 
friendly, cooperative atmosphere in 
which the more difficult subjects can 
come up. In public meetings things 
ought to march to a climax; they 
should not be allowed to drag at the 
end. If the importance of agreement 
needs particular stressing, there 
should be a summing up at the end by 
some particularly wise and disinter- 
ested leader, so that even if there had 
been a good deal of conflict in the 
meeting itself, the final summary will 
emphasize agreement and accom- 
plishment rather than disagreement 
and failure. I have heard the late 
Samuel Gompers do this with great 
skill at the end of a meeting, so that 
everyone went home with a good 
taste in his mouth. 

In the case of very large meetings 
it is important to get the group or 
groups together on one floor, because 
physical unity helps to create mental 
unity. 

Very little attention seems to be 
paid to the problem of the most eco- 
nomical meeting place. In some or- 
ganizations the managers are only 
now begining to analyze the member- 
ship from this point of view, to see 
how many miles per member must be 
traveled to get to the place of meet- 
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ing and how much time and money 
must be spent in the effort. Even in 
the case of local meetings this ought 
to receive consideration, because no 
one should be required to go one foot 
farther than is necessary. 

Another thing which is very im- 
portant is the “atmosphere” of the 
meeting place. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, meeting in De- 
troit—an open shop city—is affected 
by the atmosphere in a way which is 
very different from that of a meeting 
in a more friendly city. A hostile 
setting is good for belligerent pur- 
poses; a friendly setting is good for 
pacific purposes. The purpose of 
every meeting is affected by its set- 
ting, and this should be taken into 
consideration by those who plan the 
meeting. For many purposes a neu- 
tral meeting place is desirable, par- 
ticularly if neutral groups are to be 
brought into counsel. 

The subject or subjects, of course, 
will determine the length of the meet- 
ing. The general tendency today is 
to decrease the number of meetings 
and to increase their length when 
necessary. This, of course, is only 
possible if meetings are skillfully 
managed. 

There should be a budget in con- 
nection with the planning even for a 
small meeting. The main thing is to 
determine clearly what is to be done 
and the means which will be used to 
do it. The fact that budget-making 
is dificult and that the allotments 
may be modified by future events does 
not alter the fact that budgeting is 
essential to economical achievement. 

The planners of a meeting will find 
the following questions useful at each 
step: 

W hat is to be done and why? 
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Who is to do it? 

When is it to be done and where? 

There is often misunderstanding as 
to the function of the presiding officer 
or chairman of the meeting. He 
should be a recognized, outstanding 
figure, somewhat familiar with parlia- 
mentary procedure, and trained in 
committee work. Whether the chair- 
man is designated by the group call- 
ing the meeting, or by the members of 
the meeting itself, according to par- 
liamentary usage, he should be a dis- 
interested leader, and able to conduct 
the meeting with complete fairness. 
For he is primarily a harmonizer, and 
it is his duty like that of the leader 
of an orchestra to bring out of the 
meeting all the wisdom that there is 
in it; not to play all the instruments 
himself, or to force his point of view 
upon the members. Very often he 
can bring about a clarification of the 
subject under discussion and there- 
fore an eventual agreement by post- 
poning a premature decision. The 
main thing for him to remember is 
that he must seem to be and must be 
absolutely fair. 

The secretary, on the other hand, is 
a sort of engineer who must be able 
to plan things in advance as well as 
to direct, and, in the case of a large 
gathering, he must be equipped to 
handle the publicity, the official re- 
porting, the printing of the proceed- 
ings, the furnishing of offices and 
meeting rooms, the expenditure of all 
moneys, the distribution of all docu- 
ments, notices, etc., and innumerable 
minor details. 

The actual management of a meet- 
ing begins before the members as- 
semble. The mechanical arrange- 
ments which are apt to be slighted 
may be very important. For instance, 
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the meeting room should be chosen 
with particular reference to the num- 


ber expected. It is better to crowd 
a room than to have it resemble a 
vacuum. Such problems as freedom 
from noise, ease of ventilation, cheer- 
fulness, location of lights, elevation 
of platform, attractiveness of en- 
trance, arrangement of chairs and 
tables—all of these are important. 


If the attendance is to be taken, 
this should be carried on as quickly 
and as agreeably as possible, because 
it creates in the minds of the audience 
the first impression of competence or 
incompetence on the part of the man- 
agement of the meeting. 

Sessions should always start on 
time, and the call of the meeting 
should indicate that a prompt start is 
expected. Arrangements for seating 
the audience should be in the hands 
of ushers if the meeting is to be large, 
and in the conduct of all of these ap- 
parently minor activities there should 
be an impression of orderliness and 
businesslike dispatch. 

It is not necessary for me to go 
into the questions of how to call a 
meeting to order or how to set to 
work. A wise chairman can make a 
good meeting if he sets his mind to 
it and follows the path of common 
sense, fairness and orderliness. 

Of course, there remain the ques- 
tions of recording what goes on and 
following up the results. Various 
handbooks give directions to the sec- 
retary as to these important topics. 
A permanent secretary may be named 
whose duty it is to see to these mat- 
ters. The main thing is to see that 
whatever of value comes from the 
meeting shall be recorded, given pub- 
licity, and put into effect. 














A BRIEF STUDY OF MAHATMA GANDHI 


RAJARAM VINAYAK GogaTE, M. A., Ep. M.* 


RUE greatness and nobility of a 

nation does not depend upon its 

territorial bigness, nor upon its 
military and naval power, nor upon 
its wealth, but upon its just dealing 
and unselfish service to others. The 
possession of material powers brings 
in its train not only the possibilities 
of health, wealth and happiness, but 
also it is fraught with equally certain 
dangers which are quite capable of 
destroying the possessor materially 
as well as morally. Nations have 
risen and fallen, leaving behind them 
a lesson which, if looked in the face, 
could help to save further disintegra- 
tion of humanity. But the intoxica- 
tion of material power is still too 
great for mankind, and one has to 
agree with Edmund Burke in his 
assertion that men do not learn from 
history. 

In spite of this discouraging aspect 
of human nature, it is possible with a 
little sober deliberation to discern 
that there are still other elements in 
human nature, viz., reason and right- 
eousness, which persist in bringing 
forth in the midst of a matter-mad 


*Mr. Gogate represented India at the World 
Conference on Education in 1923 at San Fran- 
cisco and as a member of the Board of Directors 
attended the Educational Congress held at 
Edinburgh in the summer of 1925. At present 


he holds the Macy Scholarship at Teachers’ 
College and the chair of Philosophy in the Pre- 
Legal Division of the New Jersey Law School 
at Newark, N. J. 
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humanity personalities that are at 
once human and capable of revealing 
the divine potentialities of men. All 
greatness has to stand the test of time, 
and judged by this-standard, one is 
happily surprised to realize that those 
civilizations which are called primi- 
tive, are the only ones that have 
brought forth permanent values. 
Even to this day, in spite of the ma- 
terial degeneration of the Orient, 
which has inflicted upon its teeming 
millions the punishment of ignorance, 
misery and poverty, it is obvious that 
great souls are arising in those lands 
who are admitted to be the saving 
grace of this war-torn world. 

It is the recurring presence of such 
great souls as Buddha, Jesus, Con- 
fucius, Lincoln and Tolstoy which has 
brought from time to time stability to 
the tottering edifice of human civiliza- 
tion. The great English writer, H. 
G. Wells, in his attempt to write the 
history of the world as a narrative of 
man and his works on this earth, 
found himself impelled to engage in a 
retrospective evaluation of the mak- 
ers of human history. In choosing 
the six greatest men from the re- 
corded history of the world, he has 
taken one Jew, one Greek, one Eng- 
lishman, one American and two In- 
dians, Gautam, the Buddha, and Em- 
peror Ashoka. If Wells were to pick 
the six greatest living men of the pres- 
ent age, I believe that again he would 
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choose two Indians, Gandhi and Ta- 
gore. The lives of both of these 
great sons of India are full of human 
pathos, sublimity of human conscience, 
unfaltering devotion to work which is 
the true lot of man, and above all, a 
restless urge toward the realization of 
human unity. 

In this article I intend to present a 
brief study of Mahatma Gandhi, 
promising the reader to give later on 
a similar sketch of Poet Tagore. 

Gandhi was born in 1869 in the 
province of Gujrath, in the northwest- 
ern part of India. He came of a rich 
and influential family, his father, 
Karamchand, being a prime minister 
of one of the native States. He is a 
Jain by religion. Jainism is a branch 
of Hinduism and it was born in an 
attempt to reconcile the revolutionary 
tenents of Buddha with the orthodox 
teachings of Hinduism. The doctrine 
of non-injury to any form of life is a 
cardinal principle with the Jains. 
Gandhi received his school and col- 
lege education in India, and at the 
age of nineteen he was sent to Eng- 
land to study law. He was called to 
bar in London and in 1891 returned 
to India where he began practicing 
law at Bombay. This part of his life 
history is not particularly unusual. 
Although signs of great future prom- 
ise were frequently displayed in his 
boyhood and youth, it was not until 
1893 that one could consider him as 
a singular personality. Gandhi's ca- 
reer divides itself into two distinct 
periods, one from 1893 to 1914 
which is identified with South Africa, 
and the second from 1914 to 1923 
which is identified with India. 

In the early nineties of the last 
century, there were located some 
150,000 Indians in South Africa, 
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chiefly in the province of Natal. 
Their presence led as usual to arouse 
the color obsession of the Anglo- 
Saxons. Wherever the Anglo-Saxons 
go, whether it be to the land of the 


African Negroes, the Mongolide 
Japanese and Chinese, or to the land 
of the Latins, they unfailingly intro- 
duce their color complex and help to 
produce conditions which prove de- 
grading to some and humiliating to 
others. Resistance on the part of the 
Indians brought upon them indescrib- 
able outrages. In 1893 Gandhi came 
to Pretoria on legal business and 
found himself at once at the center of 
disturbance. On realizing the help- 
lessness of the Indians and their need 
for a leader, he decided to espouse 
the cause of his oppressed fellow- 
countrymen. 

It was during this period of his 
stay in South Africa that Gandhi 
came to know Count Tolstoy and 
studied his philosophy of passive re- 
sistance. Gandhi was successful in 
organizing the Indian Colony into a 
unit and followed a policy of non- 
cooperation with the so-called whites 
whenever he was compelled to and a 
policy of cooperation and helpfulness 
whenever he could. Thus during the 
Boer War in 1899, during the plague 
of 1904 and again during the native 
revolt of 1908 Gandhi organized his 
colony for public relief and did all 
he could to serve his opponents. 

Gandhi was frequently arrested 
and punished, but in 1914 he won his 
fight and had the obnoxious legisla- 
tion repealed, opening the Natal to 
Indians on equitable terms with the 
Europeans. 

Gandhi returned to India with the 
enormous prestige of his success in 
his mission to South Africa. Indian 
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leaders in various walks of life began 
to take note of him, and he came to 
be regarded as one of the patriots of 
the first rank. 

During the Great War Gandhi sup- 
ported the British cause and rendered 
loyal services to Britain in recogni- 
tion for which he was awarded the 
Kaiser-i-Hind gold medal. Up to this 
period, although Gandhi's activities 
were consistently carried on, on prin- 
ciples of sacrifice, helpfulness and 
love of humanity, his name was little 
known outside of his immediate 
sphere of work. But in 1919 circum- 
stances so conspired that this unpre- 
tentious, non-violent, humble man 
was, as it were, forced to the front 
in the Indian political crisis. 

The bureaucracy which was in 
power during this crisis, instead of re- 
warding India for her loyal and mu- 
nificent support which was unflinch- 
ingly given to England during the 
perilous years of the great war, 
actually went back on its promises and 
entered upon the rough-shod policy of 
force and suppression. Revolts broke 
out everywhere and under the black 
regime of martial law the Amritsar 
massacre took place to crown the 
reign of terror. Mahatma Gandhi 
took the front and for the first time 
in history imposed upon the Indian 
masses the sublime law of “non-vio- 
lent non-cooperation”’ as a measure to 
win political rights for a great people 
from the hands of a great imperial 
power. 

It will be of interest here to state 
in brief the views and principles 
which Mahatma Gandhi holds on the 
various important problems of India. 

Political. — Mahatma Gandhi, al- 
though by training a lawyer, is not, in 
the opinion of many who have 
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known him intimately and have 
worked shoulder to shoulder with 
him, a politician of the first rank. 
In fact, in view of the nature of 
his popularity, both in India and 
abroad and especially in view of the 
methods he has used in facing the po- 
litical situations which taxed what po- 
litical capacities he possessed, one 
may safely say that he is predomi- 
nantly a saint (this is what the term 
Mahatma, by the way, means) and 
accidentally a political leader. 

After the passing of the Rowlatt 
Act and the later developments of 
disaffection between the British bu- 
reaucracy and the Indian people, as a 
first gesture of conscientious disap- 
proval Mr. Gandhi returned with 
thanks the various honors and gold 
medals which were bestowed on him 
by the British government for his 
loyal and humanitarian services. The 
following abstract from the letter 
which accompanied the medals is ex- 
pressive of the sentiment of all In- 
dian patriots: 


“Your Excellency’s light-hearted treat- 
ment of the official crime, your exoneration 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Mr. Montague’s 
dispatch and above all the shameful ignor- 
ance of the Punjab events and callous dis- 
regard of the feelings of Indians betrayed 
by the House of Lords, have filled me with 
the gravest misgivings regarding the future 
of the Empire, have estranged me com- 
pletely from the present government and 
have disabled me from tendering, as I have 
hitherto whole-heartedly tendered, my loyal 
cooperation.” 


Gandhi was arrested on March 
10, 1922, and was tried on March 
18. He was convicted and given 
a sentence of six years. The trial 
scene was most impressive, although 
it did not last very long, for Ma- 
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hatma Gandhi pleaded guilty and sug- 
gested to the British judge that there 
was no course open to him than either 
to pronounce the highest punishment 
for what was considered a crime 
under law or to vacate his chair, if his 
conscience disturbed him, and join 
Gandhi in his work. The following 
statement which Gandhi made during 
his trial tells in brief his main conten- 
tions: 


“From a staunch loyalist and cooperator, 
I have become an uncompromising disaf- 
fectionist and non-cooperator To 
preach disaffection towards the existing 
system of government has become almost a 
passion with me If I were set 
free, I would still do the same. I would 
be failing in my duty if I did not do so 
I had either to submit to a system 
which has done irreparable harm to my 
country, or to incur the mad fury of my 
people, bursting forth when they heard the 
truth from my lips I do not ask 
for mercy. I am here to invite and to sub- 
mit to the highest penalty that can be in- 
flicted upon me for what in law is a crime, 
but which is the first duty of every citizen 
. . . Affection can not be manufactured 
or regulated by law. I hold it to be a vir- 
tue to be disaffected towards a government 
which, in its totality, has done more harm 
to India than any previous system 
It is physical and brutal ill-treatment of 
humanity which has made many of my co- 
workers and myself impatient of life it- 
self.” 


In any struggle between national- 
ism and imperialism more than one 
policy of activity is responsible for 
the achievement of the goal. Also 
the causes for such diversity of policy 
are many. It is not, therefore, only 
the desire of the British imperialists 
and die-hards to perpetuate the vested 
interests of their country in the soil of 
India which has kept India’s aspira- 
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tions for freedom down but there are 
other important causes as well. The 
chief among these is the lack of unity 
among the various communities which 
constitute the Indian nation. 
Although modern Indian culture and 
literature have been the joint product 
of Hindu-Moslem creative endeavor, 


‘dividing historical memories have per- 


sisted. Unfortunately, however, di- 
vide et impera policy pursued by the 
bureaucracy in India has augmented 
the disunity, and the Hindus and 
Moslems are ever being played off 
one against the other with disastrous 
success. Mahatma Gandhi, there- 
fore, postulated the freedom of India 
upon the communal unity of the 
peoples of India. He holds that the 
various communities inhabiting India 
must learn to replace their communal 
self consciousness by the larger na- 
tional consciousness. According to 
Mahatma Gandhi, although the union 
of India with Britain may have been 
productive of some very great boons 
on either side, it is an unnatural 
union. It rests fundamentally on the 
basis of inequality. There is little 
real partnership in the actual running 
of the great Indo-British affairs. 
Gandhi therefore advocates a Swa- 
rajya (self rule) for India, if possible 
without national indignity to his coun- 
try, within the Empire; if not, com- 
plete independence. 

Religion —Mahatma Gandhi calls 
himself a Hindu, although many re- 
ligions have claimed him. Staley 
Jones, an American evangelist in In- 
dia, once asked Mahatma Gandhi 
whether it would not be a desirable 
thing to see Christianity naturalized 
in India, and as a part of national life 
contribute its power to the uplift of 
India. Replying to this query, 
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Gandhi said, “I would suggest four 
things in order to make that possible: 
(1) All of you Christians, mission- 
aries and all, should begin to live like 
Jesus Christ, (2) that you must prac- 
tice your religion without adulterating 
it or toning it down, (3) that you 
make love central in your lives, for 
love is central in Christianity, and 
(4) you should study the non-Chris- 
tion religions more sympathetically to 
find out the good that is in them in 
order to have a more sympathetic ap- 
proach to the people.” 

Gandhi offered these suggestions in 
full sincerity, and in them is embodied 
one of the greatest challenges ever 
given to the West. 

In the turbulent days of non-co- 
operation in India, when the height of 
human passion and patriotism was 
reached, Gandhi issued the following 
statements to the Indian press. These 
words of Gandhi more than explain 
his understanding of the great reli- 
gion of the Hindus and its universal- 
ity when seen in its entirety: 


“There is only one God for us all, 
whether we find him through the Bible, 
the Koran, the Gita, the Zindvesta or the 
Talmud, and He is the God of love and 
truth. I do not hate an Englishman. I 
have spoken much against his institutions, 
especially the one he has set up in India. 
But you must not mistake my condemna- 
tion of the system for that of the man. My 
religion requires me to love him as I love 
myself. I have no interest in living except 
to prove the faith in me. I would deny 
God if I do not attempt to prove it at this 
critical moment. 

“Our non-violence teaches us to love our 
enemies. By non-violent non-cooperation 
we seek to conquer the wrath of English 
administrators and their supporters. We 
must love them and pray to God that they 
might have wisdom to see what appears to 
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us to be their error. It must be the prayer 
of the strong and not of the weak. In our 
strength must we humble ourselves before 
our maker. 

“In the moment of our trial and our 
triumph let me declare my faith. I be- 
lieve in loving my enemies I be- 
lieve in the power of suffering to melt the 
stoniest heart We must by our 
conduct demonstrate to every Englishman 
that he is safe in the remotest corner of 
India as he professes to feel behind the ma- 
chine gun.” 


This interpretation of his faith 
when applied to the movement he was 
leading, viz, non-violent non-coopera- 
tion with the British bureaucracy in 
India, at once explains both the ma- 
terial weakness and the spiritual 
strength of his position. 

Labor.—Gandhi is a worker. His 
whole career has been distinguished 
by his extraordinary love for work 
that is productive, elevating and 
emanicipating. He abhors talk, and 
in all he has ever said he shows lack 
of oratory and rhetoric. No other 
leader of India has been so directly 
and staunchly associated with the 
cause of the Indian workers whether 
they be farmers or workers in the 
mills. 

Mahatma Gandhi is opposed to in- 
dustrialization of India because, like 
many opponents of industrialism in 
the West, he sees in it a serious ob- 
stacle to simple life. His stand 
against industrial progress is based on 
moral considerations rather than on 
economic principles. His deep inter- 
est in the human being makes him re- 
volt against machinery—the modern 
monster—as he conceives it, which is 
grinding man down. About the 
workers in the mills he says: 
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“The workers in the mills of Bombay 
have become slaves. The condition. of the 
women working in the mills is shocking. 
When there were no mills, these women 
were not starving. If the machinery craze 
grows in our country it will become an un- 
happy land. It may be considered a heresy, 
but I am bound to say that it were better 
for us to send money to Manchester and to 
use flimsy Manchester cloth than to multi- 
ply mills in India. By using Man- 
chester cloth we would only waste our 
money, but by reproducing Manchester in 
India, we shall keep our money at the 
price of our blood, because our very moral 
being will be sapped, and I call in support 
of my statement the very mill hands as wit- 
nesses. And those who have amassed 
wealth out of factories are not likely to be 
better than other rich men. It would be 
folly to assume that an Indian Rockefeller 
would be better than the American Rocke- 
feller. Impoverished India can be free but 
it would be hard for an India made rich 
through immorality to regain freedom.” 


When Gandhi faces the realities of 
economic and industrial situation ob- 
taining in India, he becomes a fol- 
lower of Alexander Hamilton. He 
supports the demands of Indian mill 
owners that the excise duty of Indian 
cotton goods be abolished, and as an 
advocate of the Protectionist policy, 
he argues in the columns of Young 
India thus: 


“Every Indian publicist knows that when 
a duty was placed on cotton goods im- 
ported, an excise cotton duty was placed on 
Indian production solely in the interest of 
Lancashire, and it still remains in spite of 
protests and in spite even of promises that 
it would be reconsidered. This duty is a 
continuing reminder to us of the subordina- 
tion of India’s interests to England’s. 
Some friends who only know my strong, in- 
deed passionate, preference for the hand 
spun to the exclusion of mill spun, cannot 
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understand my advocacy of preference for 
Indian mill spun. A little reflection must 
however show the consistency between the 
two policies. Foreign cloth must be totally 
banished from the Indian market, if India 
is to become an economically free nation, if 
her peasantry is to find honorable employ- 
ment during times of famine and such other 
visitations. Protection of her staple in- 
dustry is her birthright. I would there- 
fore protect the Indian mills against for- 
eign competition, even though for the time 
being it may result in mulcting the poor 
people. Such mulcting can take place only 
if the mill owners be so unpatriotic as to 
raise prices owing to the monopoly they 
may secure. I have therefore no hestitation 
in advocating the repeal of cotton excise 
duties and imposition of a prohibitive im- 
port duty.” 


While opposing the machine in- 
dustry, Mahatma Gandhi most em- 
phatically endorses the promotion of 
cottage industry. He does not op- 
pose peoples producing things of com- 
fort and convenience, and thus experi- 
encing the bliss of prosperity. He 
fears, for good reason indeed, the ef- 
fects of large scale productions which 
remove personal initiative of the con- 
sumer and which gradually but in- 
evitably renders him hopelessly de- 
pendent upon the impersonal pro- 
viders of human wants. 

Why Gandhi Emphasizes the Spin- 
ning W heel.—India in the past had a 
very flourishing cotton industry, and 
Gandhi, like other Indian nationalists, 
believes that it was deliberately des- 
troyed to benefit the British mer- 
chants. Gandhi therefore wishes to 
revive the cotton industry to such an 
extent that Indians will not have to 
buy any foreign cloth. This is his 
main plea for reviving the spinning 
wheel and hand-looms. Without af- 
fecting the Indian cotton mills, Indian 
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peasants will be greatly profited by 
this and will stop the flow of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars from In- 
dia into foreign markets. This 
would prove a great national eco- 
nomic asset to India. Gandhi says: 


“TI want to see the spinning wheel every- 
where because I see pauperism everywhere. 
Not until and unless we have fed and 
clothed the skeletons of India, will re- 
ligion have any meaning to them. They 
are living the cattle-life of today and we are 
responsible for it. The spinning wheel, 
therefore, is a penance for us.” 


Some Economic Facts About In- 
dia.—India is an enormous reservoir 
of material wealth yet undiscovered 
and unused. ‘“‘Congregated on the 
banks of the River Hugli,” says Earl 
Ronaldshay (in his India, A Bird’s 
Eye View, p. 156), “are innumerable 
jute mills with something like 850,000 
spindles and 400,000 looms, employ- 
ing in all about 275,000 persons. It 
has been estimated that the total capi- 
tal, including shares, debentures, re- 
serve and other funds invested in the 
mills on the banks of the river, 
amounts to £30,000,000 sterling. But 
with scarcely an exception the mills 
are in the hands of the Europeans.” 

In the words of Mr. Cecil Jones 
of the Geological Survey of India, the 
iron ore deposits of India “are re- 
markable for the enormous quantities 
of extremely rich ore they contain and 
will undoubtedly prove to be amongst 
the largest and richest in the world. 
In a region about 150 to 200 miles 
from Calcutta the minimum quantities 
of iron deposits are estimated up to 
the present, of ore containing not less 
than sixty per cent of iron, or 2,832,- 
000,000 tons, on a_ conservative 
basis.” 
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It is not unknown to Indian intel- 
ligentia and particularly to Mahatma 
Gandhi that India will not be able to 
avoid the use of machinery in order 
to secure for her people the enormous 
gifts that their motherland treasures 
within her soil. The only concern 
they legitimately feel is about avoid- 
ing the machinery from becoming a 
curse, as it has become in the West, 
and about using it for the benefit of 
humanity. Human values must count 
first and not be overlooked. This is 
the chief contention of the East 
against the practice in the West. 

Wherever machinery has captured 
the industries, Indian workers have 
not been slow to follow in the steps 
of their fellow-laborers in the West. 
They have been forced to organize 
trade unions, and the movement is 
growing fast. In 1920 the member- 
ship of Indian trade unions was 500,- 
000. In 1922 it rose to 1,500,000. 
There is considerable labor unrest in 
India and many strikes on a large 
scale have occurred all over the coun- 
try during the past few years. 

Gandhi has, on all occasions, 
stepped forward to champion the 
cause of Indian workers and peasants. 
“About 200,000,000 people in India 
are engaged in agriculture; about 14,- 
000,000 are engaged in cotton mill; 
and the industrial population is some 
8,000,000. Of these about 2,000,000 
are engaged in more than 5,000 fac- 
tories and the industrialization of In- 
dia is growing every day.” (T. Das. 
World Tomorrow, Dec. 1924, p. 
371.) 

Gandhi, in discussing the capital and 
labor situations in his Young India, 
says: 
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“Two paths are open before India today, 
either to introduce the Western principle 
of might is right, or to uphold the Eastern 
principle that the strong and the 
weak have alike a right to secure justice. 
In the struggle between capital and labor 
it may be generally said that more often 
than not the capitalists are in the wrong 
box. But when labor comes to realize its 
own strength, I know it can become more 
tyrannical than capital. To use violence 
to secure rights may seem to be an easy 
path but it proves to be thorny in the long 
run.” 

“A satisfactory solution of the condition 
of labor must include,” suggests Gandhi: 

1. The hours of labor must leave the 
workmen some hours of leisure. 

2. They must get facilities for their own 
education. 

3. Provision should be made for an ade- 
quate supply of milk, clothing and neces- 
sary education for their children. 

4. There should be sanitary dwellings 
fi r the workmen. 

5. They should be in a position to save 
e1 ough to maintain themselves in old age. 


Needless to say that none of these 
conditions are satisfactory today. 

When organized labor succeeds in 
securing increased wages and shorter 
hours of work, Gandhi feels that the 
money thus received should be de- 
voted to the education of the children 
of the workers and the time saved for 
their own education. He advises the 
mill owners to open restaurants for 
their employees, where they can get 
pure milk, which has become such a 
rarity in the industrial centers of In- 
dia, and wholesome food for moder- 
ate prices, by running these restau- 
rants at cost. Employers should open 
reading rooms and provide harmless 
amusements and games. He advises 
the trade unions to do similar things. 
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“They would be better employed in de- 
vising means for improvement from within 
than in fighting the capitalists,” asserts 
Gandhi, and adds: “It is a sign of national 
degradation when little children are re- 
moved from school and are employed in 
earning wages. No nation worthy of the 
name can possibly afford to so misuse her 
children. At least up to the age of sixteen 
the children must be kept in school. Simi- 
larly the women must also be gradually 
weaned from mill labor.” 


This shows in what unmistakable 
terms Gandhi has given his serious 
thought to the problems of Indian 
workers, and, in spite of reasonable 
difference of opinion that one may 
hold with regard to Gandhi's eco- 
nomic theories, it is refreshing to note 
that, after the manner of all really 
great men of the past, his soul is 
keenly concerned with the uplift and 
well-being of the toiler. 

Professionally a lawyer, Gandhi 
built up his career through his services 
in South Africa to his countrymen 
there, then engaged in a bitter fight 
for justice against the white man. He 
emerged from this color conflict as a 
devoted social worker and engaged 
himself in the humanitarian activities 
during the entire period of the World 
War. He accepted honors conferred 
on him by the British government, and 
demonstrated his faith in the British 
sense of justice, by adopting a policy 
of unflinching loyalty to the cause of 
the British Empire. With the close 
of the war, like the rest of the faithful 
humanity, Gandhi found himself dis- 
illusioned and under a deep sense of 
humiliation and remorse; he extri- 
cated himself from all affiliations 
which he regarded evil. His devo- 
tional nature got the better of him, 
and, unlike other leaders of national 
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movements, he set about to study the 
true conditions of things that con- 
tributed in the main to the degenera- 
tion of his people. He associated the 
mystical practices of prayer, fast and 
renunciation of worldly possession 
with his program for social, political 
and economic regeneration of India. 
Although Gandhi has been enthusias- 
tically busy with the work of social 
reform and the abolition of “un- 
touchability,” his name and energies 
have been more prominently used in 
the political struggle. The world out- 
side is naturally interested in the out- 
come of political issues involved in 
the relation of Great Britain and 
India. 

Gandhi’s_ spectacular movement, 
known as “non-violent non-coopera- 
tion” flashed through the political cir- 
cles, both in the Orient and in the Oc- 
cident, and the world press became 
loud both in its condemnation and 
praise of Gandhi as the great passive 
revolutionist of India. Indian people 
also emphasized Gandhi's political 
services and leadership by electing 
him President of the Indian National 
Congress and later by rendering him 
“dictator,” an honor never before in 
the history of the Indian National 
Congress enjoyed by any political 
leader. The incarceration of Gandhi 
by the British also helped at a very 
psychological moment to bring untold 
publicity to Gandhi and his move- 
ment, in Europe and America. 

Although by no means a politician 
of high rank or a scholar in the an- 
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cient lore of India, Gandhi embodies 
in his life and personality all those 
spiritual qualities which honest stu- 
dents of Oriental culture have de- 
clared to be of Indian origin. 

Gandhi is a typical saint; living in 
our times, he is drawn into struggles 
which are peculiar to our present day 
civilization. Like the saints of old, 
he has given full measure of his 
powers to the service of his fellow- 
men and also simultaneously has 
adopted a mode of life which is cal- 
culated to purify and emancipate his 
being from the material fetters of 
wordly existence. He is not only 
proving in his life what is best in the 
Hindu mysticism but is effecting a 
happy union between what is truly 
spiritual, humane and honorable in 
the cultures of the East and the West. 

It is to the credit of Western Chris- 
tianity that many of its prominent di- 
vines have been moved to call Gandhi 
the greatest living man of the world 
and many others have been liberal 
enough to speak of him in the same 
breath with Christ. We in India are 
especially happy for this honesty of 
courage displayed by the prominent 
ministers of the Christian gospel, for 
this is highly promising in bringing 
about a healthy understanding and 
appreciation between the two great 
faiths. Responsive appreciation and 
will to understand the contributions 
made by the Eastern and Western 
peoples are alone capable of foster- 
ing international spirit and human 


solidarity. 








THE INTERNATIONAL METAL WORKERS 
FEDERATION* 


Dr. Lewis L. LoRWIN AND JEAN A. FLEXNER 


ITHIN the last two months 

\X/ the Association of Machin- 

ists of North America has 
re-afhliated with the International 
Metal Workers’ Federation, which is 
the international organization of 
metal workers’ unions, with a mem- 
bership of 1,800,000 in twenty-eight 
unions in nineteen countries. At the 
same time the Metal Trades Federa- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor has been authorized at its con- 
vention in September of this year, to 
enter into relations with the Interna- 
tional Metal Workers’ Federation; 
and it is expected that some form of 
cooperation will be developed in the 
course of the coming months. Thus 
another link has been fastened in the 
chain of the international relations of 
Labor. 

This accession of members, when 
consummated, will raise the Interna- 
tional Metal Workers’ Federation 
from second to first place among the 
international labor secretariats. The 
expansion of the International Metal 
Workers’ Federation is parallel in the 
field of labor to the formation of the 
International Iron and Steel Trust by 
the producers of Germany, France, 
Belgium, Luxembourg and the Saar 
Territory on September 30, 1926. 


* This is the fourth of the articles describing 
international trade organizations written by 
authors who are preparing a book in this field 
for the Institute of Economics. 


Whether consciously or not, the in- 
ternational integration of capital is 
followed by a closer international 
cooperation of Labor. 

The present position of the Inter- 
national Metal Workers’ Federation 
is the result of a slow process of 
development which began thirty-five 
years ago. In 1891 metal workers 
from various countries who were at- 
tending the International Socialist 
Congress of Brussels held a confer- 
ence and appointed from among 
themselves “men of trust” in each 
country to report to one another 
every three months on conditions in 
their respective countries. Though 
no reports were made, thirty metal 
workers from six continental coun- 
tries, England and the United States, 
who were in attendance at the Social- 
ist Congress in Zurich in 1893, held 
a formal “congress,” set up a bureau 
of information and drew up an am- 
bitious program. The bureau was 
to collect statistics on employment, 
organization, hours, wages, strike 
movements, activities of manufactur- 
ers’ associations and general business 
conditions, and was to receive from 
“the men of trust” prompt reports 
of all strikes. Unions affiliating to 
the bureau were required to grant 
traveling benefits uniformly to all 
traveling members from foreign af- 
filiated organizations. 
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The personnel of the bureau dur- 
ing its first term were Swiss workmen, 
leaders of the Swiss labor movement 
who worked at their trade, and who 
were “glad (at the second congress 
in 1896) to turn over the dignity and 
the responsibility of the office to 
other, better qualified, colleagues.” 
At the second congress held in Lon- 
don, 1896, Charles Hobson, of the 
Shefield Trades Council, was pre- 
vailed upon to take up the difficult 
job of conducting the bureau. Shef- 
field had awakened great hopes on 
the Continent when the cutlers sent 
one thousand marks to the workmen 
on strike at Solingen, Germany, and 
it was hoped that the appointment 
of an English worker to manage the 
bureau would arouse greater interest 
among English unions, which, until 
then, had neither cooperated nor paid 
dues to the bureau. 

The third congress of Paris, 1900, 
was the first to report some progress. 
Membership had reached 239,000— 
a growth of 100,000 since 1896, 
though the number of countries had 
remained at eight, the original figure. 
Two sets of reciprocity agreements 
had been concluded; one between 
Denmark, Austria and Switzerland, 
in 1893, providing for the mutual ex- 
tension of traveling and unemploy- 
ment benefits to traveling members; 
the other between the Scandinavian 
countries, in 1899, promising moral 
and financial aid in case of strikes 
and lockouts, to be raised by special 
extra levies. Moreover, £20,000 
had been sent to the British engineer- 
ing workers during the great lock- 
out of 1897, chiefly from Germany. 

Still many difficulties were re- 
ported. The congress had been de- 
layed two years. Connections with 
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the English unions were still few: 
Out of 350,000 workers in the engi- 
neering unions of England only 36,- 
200 in ten small unions had joined 
the bureau. Even the generous help 
sent to the engineers had not proved 
sufficient to overcome their British 
insularity. Hobson, on his side, com- 
plained that the ‘‘men of trust” failed 
to cooperate, and suggested the 
appointment of an international sec- 
retary who could command the three 
principal languages, and of an execu- 
tive committee composed of national 
secretaries, who would meet at inter- 
vals to direct the work of the bureau. 

The fourth congress at Amster- 
dam, in 1904, proved a turning point 
in the history of the “Iron Interna- 
tional.” In the interval the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers of Great 
Britain brought its 88,000 members 
within the fold. The Scandinavian 
reciprocity agreement had “worked 
admirably” during serious conflicts. 
Membership in the bureau had nearly 
doubled. Income had increased to 
8,580 German marks in 1904. The 
bureau had been frequently asked by 
unions in the various countries of 
Europe to furnish information on 
wage scales and union rules in Eng- 
land for purposes of comparison with 
agreements which they were negoti- 
ating. Hobson had several times no- 
tified affliated unions abroad to keep 
black-legs away from English strike 
areas. 

The time thus seemed opportune 
for a further advance in organiza- 
tion. The German delegates pro- 
posed an International Metal Work- 
ers’ Federation with a paid secretary 
and dues increased to forty shillings 
per thousand members per year. The 
French delegates, stressing the oppo- 
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sition between “revolutionary syndi- 
calism” and Anglo-German unionism, 
demanded a federation with two au- 
tonomous branches, one for Anglo- 
Saxon, and another for Latin coun- 
tries. However, the International 
Metal Workers’ Federation was 
founded by a unanimous vote and the 
management of the Federation was 
vested in the German Metal Work- 
ers’ Union at Stuttgart, on account of 
its excellent administrative arrange- 
ments. Shortly after this change the 
International Metal Workers’ Re- 
view, a monthly in three languages 
began to appear, giving news of the 
unions, metal industries, the state of 
trade and employment, social legisla- 
tion, etc. 

Two main topics absorbed the 
attention of the next congress, in 
1907, at Brussels: the general strike, 
and transfer of members traveling 
abroad. A French resolution, calling 
the attention of members to the revo- 
lutionary general strike as a tactical 
method, was quashed by delegates of 
all countries. Reciprocal treatment 
of traveling members had not ad- 
vanced very far in the fourteen years 
since the first meeting, because bene- 
fit systems differed from union to 
union and country to country, and all 
unions were reluctant to pay out to 
foreigners more than the equivalent 
of what their members received 
abroad. The congress of 1907 re- 
solved it was “absolutely necessary 
that mutual agreements be concluded 
between all organizations affliated, 
to regulate membership and benefit 
privileges abroad and mutual support 
in strikes and lockouts.” The Brit- 
ish took no part in the debate, but 
were soon called to task for failing 
to put the agreed principles into ef- 
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British metal workers’ unions, 
contrary to continental practice, 
generally refused to admit transient 
members from abroad, and refused 
to credit their traveling members 
with dues paid to a foreign organiza- 


fect. 


tion: to maintain membership at 
home they must continue, even while 
abroad, paying dues to the home so- 
ciety. The difference in some degree 
measured the difference between Brit- 
ish and continental experience. For- 
eigners came in comparatively small 
numbers and for short stays to Brit- 
ain, and British unions paid higher 
benefits than continental unions. On 
the Continent the greater uniformity 
of benefits and the greater migrations 
between countries facilitated mutual 
agreements. But the chief obstacle 
to uniformity in England was the 
great number of small independent 
local and craft unions. After listen- 
ing to complaints against themselves 
at the congress of 1910, the British 
delegates finally offered to appoint a 
committee to study the application of 
the principle of reciprocity to English 
conditions, regardless of the fact that 
they had been present and voted 
without discussion for the resolution 
at Brussels three years before! 
Furthermore, they were unwilling to 
have the committee bound by any 
prior declaration of principle. A 
referendum on the proposals of the 
committee was not completed before 
the outbreak of the war. The ques- 
tion was postponed till 1920. 

At the same congress the introduc- 
tion of strike levies in place of vol- 
untary collections was considered. 
Here again English rules, which re- 
quired that all expenditures exceed- 
ing a few pounds had to be author- 
ized by referendum vote, intervened 

















to the annoyance of the German dele- 
gates. The British proposal to 
authorize the International Federa- 
tion to make levies of one shilling per 
member for a maximum of six weeks 
was adopted by the 1913 congress, 
and submitted along with the other 
reciprocity proposals to a referendum 
vote of the Federation. 

War 

The International Metal Workers’ 
Federation came up against the war 
with a round million members in 
twelve countries, organized in thirty 
unions. In Germany the Metal 
Workers’ Union, strongly centralized 
and industrial in structure, stood out 
as the most powerful of the German 
trade unions, with a membership of 
544,954 at the end of 1913. In 
Great Britain quite a different situa- 
tion prevailed; 183 unions numbered 
538,751 members, of which only 
149,700 were affiliated with the In- 
ternational Metal Workers’ Federa- 
tion. The Austrian Federation, cen- 
tralized, stood next with 64,000. 
France, backward in numbers, weak- 
ened by splits, but militant in temper, 
had 30,500. Italy was even more 
backward, with a membership of only 
8,000. 

During the preceding decade, 
1904-1914, the Metal Workers’ Re- 
view did not once discuss the ominous 
race in armaments, although the lead- 
ing article for September, 1914, re- 
called that “for years the prospect 
of such a mighty conflict had been 
ever present.” A single protest is on 
record, made by Secretary Hobson to 
the Queen and Prime Minister of 
England on the occasion of the Boer 
War. Like the rest of the trade- 


union world, the metal workers ac- 
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cepted the war almost without pro- 
test. The International Secretary, 
Schlicke, wrote: “Although the 
working classes may regard such a 
conflict as a blow to civilization and 
therefore steadily set themselves in 
opposition, that does not prevent the 
organized workers from accepting a 
given situation, and even throwing 
themselves ardently into a struggle, 
because they recognize the preserva- 
tion of nationality as indispensable.” 
The journal continued to appear in 
Stuttgart throughout the war, and 
succeeded in keeping informed 
through neutral channels of the more 
important trade-union developments 
in the Allied countries, industrial re- 
lations in America, employment and 
trade-union membership, government 
regulations in the metal trades for 
both Germany and England, etc. 
The Teutonic and neutral sections 
of the International Metal Work- 
ers’ Federation held several confer- 
ences during the war. The Allies, 
too, kept up the semblance of an 
international organization, which the 
Association of Machinists of North 
America joined on April 1, 1915, in 
order to settle a jurisdictional dis- 
pute with the British Engineering 
Union. During the war numbers of 
American machinists migrated to 
England. The machinists’ union, 
wrote President Johnson, desired to 
have its members in England trans- 
ferred to British unions on the con- 
tinental plan, and on the American 
Continent wanted its own sole juris- 
diction over immigrant workers rec- 
ognized by European unions which 
were maintaining branches in Amer- 
ica. This was brought about by direct 
negotiation with the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers; the same thing 
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was arranged with the German union 
in 1925 on the occasion of the visit 
of the German trade unionists to 
America. 


Post War 


Efforts to assemble a general con- 
gress began shortly after the close 
of the war, and in August, 1920, 
delegates from sixteen organizations 
in eleven countries met in Copen- 
hagen. The Russians had already 
injected themselves into the situation 
by holding a rival congress attended 
by Italy, Luxembourg and Norway. 
When the Copenhagen congress met, 
the Russians, English and Americans 
were absent. However, even with- 
out the English unions, membership 
had doubled since 1914; half the num- 
bers being still located, as before the 
war, in Germany. The French metal 
workers had grown from 24,000 in 
1914 to 200,000 in 1920. 

The congress sounded a high note, 
protesting against “the unrighteous 
imperialistic peace which was im- 
posed on the nations of Europe by 
capitalism,” and against the wars 
waged against Hungary and Russia. 
It called upon all affiliated organiza- 
tions to refuse to manufacture weap- 
ons and munitions intended for the 
enemies of Soviet Russia, and to fol- 
low every call for action in this di- 
rection made by the Amsterdam Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. 

The British, although absent, sent 
demands to have the old question of 
mutual aid and treatment of members 
again submitted to a referendum. 
With the assent of the Germans, the 
secretariat was moved provisionally 
to Switzerland, though Merrheim 
(France) paid tribute to the services 
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rendered by Schlicke and the Ger- 
mans and regretted “‘not to see them 
occupying the place which formerly 
they filled.” 

The International Metal Workers’ 
Federation was reconstructed just as 
Labor and industry were passing the 
crest of post-war prosperity. Before 
the Federation was ready to act, the 
depression had set in, national organ- 
izations were forced onto the defen- 
sive, and plans for international ac- 
tion, which were formulated in the 
heyday of 1920, had to be dropped. 
The Secretary’s report to the Con- 
gress of Lucerne in August, 1921, 
sounds this retreat: ‘Hundreds and 
thousands of wage movements’ to 
protect conditions were being waged 
by the national organizations. Only 
a fraction of these movements were 
reported successful. In the case of 
the big Danish lockout in 1920, recip- 
rocal arrangement with the other 
Scandinavian countries worked well, 
but of the other affiliated bodies only 
the Dutch unions were in a position 
to send a small contribution. The 
Federation’s principal relief efforts, 
amounting to 3,358,137 Hungarian 
kronen, was undertaken on behalf of 
the Hungarian metal workers who 
were feeling the effects of Horthy’s 
repressive regime. 

Affiliations at the Lucerne congress 
showed a slight increase over the pre- 
vious year, and a peak membership 
of 3,494,287, exceeding that of any 
other trade federation at the time, 
and reflecting the temporary war- 
time expansion of the metal industry. 
The main business of the Lucerne 
congress was the adoption of new 
rules. Here the long-debated reci- 
procity clause was at last incorpo- 
rated, providing that members living 
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abroad were to be received into the 
appropriate organizations with the 
rights and duties of members of such 
organizations, including the right to 
benefits. The British raised no ob- 
jections at the time or subsequently. 
A new set of leaders had come to the 
fore in England, who were willing to 
make a concession amounting to little 
more than a gesture, since immigra- 
tion into England had practically 
ceased. However, a clause empower- 
ing the central committee of the In- 
ternational Metal Workers’ Federa- 
tion to impose a strike levy in case 
of extended conflicts had to be sus- 
pended, in so far as the British were 
concerned, until accepted by a refer- 
endum of their membership. The 
referendum has not yet been taken. 
During the intervening years of dis- 
tress all unions contributed according 
to their means, and formal rules 
counted for little. ‘The Thirty 
Years’ War for reciprocal assist- 
ance,” commented Secretary Ilg, “‘is 
still on.” 

The Association of Machinists of 
North America sent from their 1920 
convention a petition that the Inter- 
national Metal Workers’ Federation 
summon a conference of metal work- 
ers to effect an agreement for con- 
certed action against war. While the 
congress did not comply with this re- 
quest, it reinforced its previous dec- 
larations against war and resolved, 
at the suggestion of Italy, to under- 
take a study of the number of work- 
ers of each nation engaged in the 
manufacture of war materials. How- 
ever, the project broke down, because 
unions of the principal military 
powers were unable to furnish statis- 
tics. In November, 1921, the metal 
workers joined with the transport 
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workers and miners and the Bureau 
of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions to form a committee 
for joint action against war, which 
has held several conferences, and 
issued several manifestoes. 

Between Lucerne and the next con- 
gress at Vienna in 1924 the economic 
position in Europe grew worse and 
international action still feebler. 
Membership kept up pretty well in 
1922, partly owing to the affiliation 
of new unions, but the following year 
it fell off by almost a million. The 
Federation was unable to carry out in 
full measure its resolutions for recip- 
rocal aid in wage struggles. The 
resolutions were not in accord with 
the state of mind or the prevailing 
balances of power of individual na- 
tional organizations and their mem- 
bers, admitted Secretary Ilg to the 
Vienna Congress in 1924. Financial 
resources necessary for a fighting pol- 
icy were not on hand, but neither 
were the masses ready to make ex- 
treme sacrifices for international 
solidarity on top of the hardships 
imposed by the times. 

But although “statutory stipula- 
tions” could not be applied in a 
single one of the “many terrible con- 
flicts which took place,” still volun- 
tary contributions were collected for 
the Czecho-Slovak, Luxembourg, 
Danish and Norwegian unions in 
1921, for the British engineers’ three 
months’ lockout in 1922, and for 
Swedish, Austrian and Belgian wage 
fights in 1923. When the collapse 
of the mark bankrupted the German 
unions in 1923 the International 
Metal Workers’ Federation, like 
many other international federations, 
came to the assistance of the workers 
of its trade with an initial contribu- 
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tion of 218,179 Swiss francs. The 
resumption of the Bulletin had to be 
postponed till 1925 for lack of 
money. 

The 1924 Congress deplored the 
inaction of the International Metal 
Workers’ Federation, but no one had 
concrete suggestions to offer for con- 
verting a “talking machine” into a 
“fighting machine.” Almost 60 per 
cent of German industry had aban- 
doned the eight-hour day, and over- 
time was becoming a serious menace 
in some countries; peace time indus- 
trial readjustments were deflating 
membership figures. At the same 
time a vital struggle between Labor 
and capital over reparation was felt 
impending. The dissatisfied Ger- 
mans revived the demand for an in- 
ternational strike fund, but the con- 
ditions for establishing such a fund 
were more unfavorable than ever. 
The Congress could only “beg all its 
affliated organizations to use their 
influence in their respective countries 
in the interests of a speedy ratifica- 
tion of the Washington agreement, 
without overlooking the fact that 
here, above all, proletarian self-aid is 
able to safeguard the eight-hour 
day.” 

The Federation’s sphere of activity 
has so far been limited. Its work is 
carried on by a single official, the 
secretary, who divides his time be- 
tween the International Metal Work- 
ers’ Federation and the Swiss Metal 
Workers’ Federation. Even though 
the International could afford to em- 
ploy a full-time secretary, the duties 
of the office are not heavy enough to 
make an interesting man-sized job. 
In a three-room office at Berne the 
secretary compiles and publishes a 
bimonthly bulletin and conducts an 
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international correspondence with the 
aid of two women secretaries, one a 
bookkeeper, the other a translator. 
The secretary himself speaks German 
and French. He receives, passes 
upon, and sends out appeals for aid 
in strikes from national unions. The 
Executive Committee, which, accord- 
ing to the constitution, is composed of 
local Swiss labor officials, meets every 
week or so, and the Central Commit- 
tee, on which each country is repre- 
sented, several times a year. The 
secretary attends as many national 
congresses of metal workers on in- 
vitation as he can manage, confers 
with national executives over a va- 
riety of problems, and more particu- 
larly acts as mediator between unions 
of neighboring countries who dispute 
the jurisdiction over migratory work- 
ers, or between rival unions of differ- 
ent nationalities within the same coun- 
try. Although activities have not 
been extensive, contacts and corre- 
spondence have been widening. All 
the European countries except Bul- 
garia, Portugal, Greece, Turkey and 
Russia had unions affiliated with the 
Federation by 1924. Relations were 
kept up with organizations of South 
America, India and New Zealand. 
With the affiliation of America, the 
I. M. F., like the Transport Workers, 
is becoming almost a world organiza- 
tion. 

The big gap in the ranks is Russia. 
Negotiations with the Russian unions 
have been proceeding ever since 1920. 
Immediately after the Copenhagen 
congress the All-Russian Metal 
Workers’ Union was invited to join 
the International Metal Workers’ 
Federation, to which the Russians 
replied that they already considered 
themselves members, by virtue of the 
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affiliation of a Petrograd metal work- 
ers’ union in 1909. The Lucerne 
congress disposed of the claim to 
membership by ruling that no organi- 
zation might belong both to the Red 
International of Labor Unions of 
Moscow and to the Amsterdam Inter- 
national. Russian delegates were 
prevented by passport difficulties 
from attending the Lucerne, as they 
had been prevented from attending 
the Copenhagen congress. In both 
cases the congress protested unavail- 
ingly against the action of the Dan- 
ish and Swiss governments. Russian 
attempts to build “‘cells” and to create 
splits in the unions aroused intense 
bitterness. But shortly after the in- 
auguration of the united front pol- 
icy, while negotiations were proceed- 
ing among the transport workers, 
food and drink workers and other 
trades, a conference of metal work- 
ers was held in 1923 at Friederichs- 
hafen. The Russians declared them- 
selves ready to cooperate “like com- 
rades” in the International Metal 
Workers’ Federation and also “in 
those countries where there have been 
splits within the metal workers’ or- 
ganizations . . . inorder todo 
their share towards bringing about 
again the unification of the metal 
workers.” While approving the 
Friederichshafen agreement in prin- 
ciple the Central Executive Commit- 
tee of the International Metal Work- 
ers’ Federation demanded a clearer 
definition of the attitude of the Rus- 
sians towards the separatist organi- 
zations maintained in certain coun- 
tries by the Communists. Negotia- 
tions have been dragging along. The 
Russian metal workers’ congress of 
November, 1925, declared that the 
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price of admission would be too high 
if it meant leaving their sister fed- 
erations of France, Czechoslovakia, 
etc., in the lurch. Action by the Inter- 
national Metal Workers’ Federation 
will now wait upon the decision of 
the Amsterdam International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions with refer- 
ence to the Russian National Trade 
Unions at its 1927 congress. 

Since 1924 the members of the 
International Metal Workers’ Fed- 
eration have continued to suffer from 
heavy unemployment, and member- 
ship has still further declined. The 
latest figures for December, 1924, 
show 1,864,471. Activities have 
been limited. In April, 1925, the 
German section convened a meeting 
attended by seventeen unions from 
thirteen countries at Cologne to pro- 
test against lengthening hours in the 
German metal industry. Just prior 
to the conference the Government 
partially rescinded its order, which 
was hailed as a victory for the unions. 
The conference promised moral and 
financial support to national organi- 
zations in their fights for the eight- 
hour day, and adopted a resolution 
demanding legislation to regulate 
trusts and cartels, a subject in which 
the International Federations have 
been taking considerable interest. In 
1925 the Amsterdam Federation ap- 
pointed a committee for the purpose 
on which the Metal Workers were 
represented whose report has not yet 
been made public. Many big indus- 
trial battles have been waged, notably 
the lockout of Belgian blast furnace 
men. The large contribution, 400,- 
000 Swiss francs, indicates recupera- 
tion of some of the affiliated unions, 
especially of those in Germany. 
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Summary: 


Before the war, like other trade 
secretariats, the International Metal 
Workers’ Federation was concerned 
with purely trade union and industrial 
matters in the narrowest sense. By 
1920 satisfactory mutual arrange- 
ments for transfer of members and 
strike aid had been perfected—even 
the British unions fell into line. After 
the war officials and congresses of the 
International Metal Workers’ Fed- 
eration began to talk and think in 
terms of large scale International ac- 
tion with new objectives, such as the 
prevention of war, of manufacture of 
munitions, and international strike 
aid. However, unemployment and 
currency depreciation prostrated the 
national organizations just after the 
reconstitution of the International 
and have thus far prevented the exe- 
cution of such plans. Each country 
was left to resist reductions in wages 
and encroachments on the eight-hour 
day practically single handed. How- 
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ever, voluntary collections have kept 
international cooperation alive. The 
main efforts of the International 
Metal Workers’ Federation were di- 
rected to relieving the distress of the 
Hungarian and German unions—aid 
which the Germans were in 1925 able 
to reciprocate. The Scandinavian 
countries deserve special mention for 
putting into operation a scheme for 
mutual strike aid which has stood the 
test of twenty-five years’ experience. 
Germany has been the backbone of 
the Federation in respect of member- 
ship, finances, organization. Not 
until taken over by the German union 
in 1905 did the pre-war work of the 
Bureau assume importance. The 
new factors in the present situation 
are the recent adhesion of the Amer- 
ican organizations, the attitude of the 
Russian unions which may be still fur- 
ther estranged by American influence, 
and the appearance of an interna- 
tional iron and steel trust which can 
not but affect the conditions of the 
industry throughout the world. 














WHY THE BOSSES SHOULD BE ORGANIZED 


R. B. JEFFRIES 


Vice-President, Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 
International Union 


“NONSIDERING the fact that 
collective bargaining has been 
accepted and established as a 

practical mode of procedure in the 
solution of union labor difficulties, 
why not be consistent in our endeav- 
ors to complete the system. 

In making a step forward to estab- 
lish a complete and concise system it 
is only logical to assume that those 
we bargain with should be in a posi- 
tion to act as a group or unit. Then 
why not utilize part of our organizing 
efforts with the bosses in an endeavor 
to convince them and assist them to 
organize and maintain a body that 
will have as its cardinal principle the 
willingness to deliberate with the 
problems mutually affecting both em- 
ployer and employee. 

Summarizing past organizing ef- 
forts, we will conclude that much time 
has been spent with the individual 
boss to convince him of the logic of 
our contention. Our effort seems con- 
tinually a mission from one boss to 
another and the consummation of our 
ideas and plans still in the offing. 

Let us spend some time meeting the 
individual boss and we will find in 
numerous cases, for various reasons, 
he fears his business competitor. If 
we can induce the bosses to meet and 


convince them of the idea of establish- 
ing a plan of equal competition by 
bargaining with union labor at a set 
rate then no employer will have any 
advantage over another employer. 
We have then established an assur- 
ance of confidence among the employ- 
ers which should have its effect on 
their agreeing to deliberate and act as 
a unit with the problems jointly affect- 
ing themselves and labor. Therefore, 
the bosses should be organized and it 
seems practical for the labor repre- 
sentative to lend the effort for the ac- 
complishment of the purpose. 

At various times we have seen pe- 
riods of industrial strife that necessi- 
tated the forming of an employers’ 
committee or commission to deal with 
the labor difficulty at hand. The fact 
of the quick formation of these vari- 
ous impromptu committees would in- 
dicate unpreparedness or at least the 
need of organization within the ranks 
of the employer. Why not have the 
employer organized into a more fun- 
damental and agreeable institution 
whereby friendly consultation and co- 
operation will be the means of best 
serving both capital and labor. 

Labor unions should not find it 
necessary to utilize their efforts in 
creating an offensive nor establishing 
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a defense. An economic question will 
never be solved by strife. Instead we 
need the voluntary cooperative good 
will of those mutually affected in or- 
der to create a justness and a secure 
condition. 

With the receptive attitude of the 
employer to organize and the willing- 
ness of labor to add impetus to the 
desire, we will then be approaching 
realization of economic stability. 
When the time has arrived that the 
vision of the employer has discerned 
the advantage of organizing and is 
cooperating with labor, the logical 
time has arrived for a retrenchment 
of Labor’s so-called agitating and ad- 
justment policies and for directing 
their efforts to the educational better- 
ment of their membership. 

Many are the criticisms emanating 
from the employer and directed to- 
ward labor; some of the criticism is 
fashioned for propaganda purposes. 
Constructive criticism of labor will al- 
ways be acceptable and stimulate the 
effort of labor to possess the confi- 
dence of the well-meaning critic. 

Let us benefit by the illustrations of 
the past whereby the advantageous 
position of one party meant the set- 
tlement of a matter detrimental to 
the interest of the other party. Let 
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us inaugurate an agreeably arranged 
system by which we can unselfishly 
negotiate with each other. The time 
is now opportune to eradicate the 
skirmish line of our difficulties and in 
its place substitute an agreeably con- 
stituted agency for the consideration 
of all our industrial evils. 

Why not elaborate on our accepted 
method of organizing and not confine 
it to one set of humans, but spread 
the doctrine so that it may be ac- 
cepted by anyone in need of it. 

For ages the world seems to be 
evolving through periods of unrest, 
with the various groups of humans 
striving for the accomplishment of 
something they know not what, 
neither do they agree upon the plan 
of this eternal aim. Isolated groups 
with plans for selfish interest will 
never solve any of the human ills that 
affect us in our worldly progress. 
The world now seems to be going 
through an era of compromises and 
if that may be the solution of indus- 
trial evils, let us grasp the opportu- 
nity to understand each other. Let 
us organize or assist in organizing 
every agency that affects our well- 
being which necessarily includes the 
boss. 

















EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION ON AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


Eva M. TayLor 


Part IV 


HE most consistent labor policy 

is to be found on the Detroit, 

Toledo and Ironton R. R. 
This is one of the newer ventures of 
Henry Ford, but he has applied all 
of his characteristic methods to rail- 
way labor. He does not deal with 
labor organizations, not even with 
the powerful brotherhoods. He 
doesn’t even attempt to break their 
strength by setting up company un- 
ions, but relies upon his proverbially 
high wages to secure an adequate and 
contented force. Grievances are set- 
tled by the simplest possible arrange- 
ment. Employees are asked to sub- 
mit their grievances directly to the 
management! Employment is stabil- 
ized by an ingenuity in manipulating 
split seconds and “providing construc- 
tive work for all time employed.” 
This frequently means that a highly 
skilled man may be called upon to fill 
in time on a comparatively menial 
task. This rigid paternalism is able 
to cut across all union custom in the 
grading of work. On this road, great 
emphasis is laid upon a new form of 
stock purchase in the form of invest- 
ment certificates.* But there is a defi- 
nite undercurrent of dissatisfaction, 





* Railway Age, v. 78, p. 505. 
* Amalgamated Journal, 12-7-22, p. 11. 


especially on the part of the brother- 
hoods. 

“The men employed on the D. T. 
& I. are held to the service solely by 
the rate of pay. They complain very 
much of conditions and the arbitrary 
manner in which they are directed by 
their superior officers of all degrees. 
There is no redress for injustice, no 
appeal from any decision that may be 
made regardless of its unfairness, 
and no certainty of employment be- 
yond the pleasure of the immediate 
superior.” * 

Letters have been sent to the 
“Railroad Trainman,” saying that 
the men would be willing to trade 
their wages for the conditions and 
privileges prevailing on other roads. 
The editor, versed in psychology 
under a money economy, replies :— 

“Mr. Ford is above the provisions 
of the Cummins-Esch Law simply be- 
cause he is paying so much more 
than the other lines that the em- 
ployees in his service will not take 
the chance of dismissal for the pur- 
pose of going to the Labor Board to 
ask for what amounts to a reduction 
in pay, for aside from the question of 
representation rules and allowances 
in operation on other railways do not 


* Railroad Trainman, v. 42, p. 306-7. 
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represent the difference between 
$4.85 and $9.13 a day; it is the money 
received that counts.” 

A swing in the opposite direction 
was made on the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago and St. Louis Railway. 
In the Beech Grove Shops of this sys- 
tem a labor corporation has been 
formed.’ The Associated Employees 
of Beech Grove, Ind., has been incor- 
porated under the laws of the state of 
Indiana, and is fully responsible for 
the actions of their leaders. In 1920 
the System Federation of Shop Un- 
ions voted against the resumption of 
piece work, but a majority at Beech 
Grove were in favor of it. The com- 
pany resorted to a lockout, re-em- 
ployed the men through the contrac- 
tor to whom the shops had been 
leased, and established piece work, 
The corporation was organized by 
the third who remained loyal in 
the strike of 1922, with a board 
of governors and a board of direc- 
tors. All operations are carried on 
through individual sub-contracts, in 
accordance with the terms of a 
standard contract agreed upon by 
the management and the corpora- 
tion. The men are paid on a 
piece-rate basis, and the unit sched- 
ules of the various classes are de- 
termined by joint agreement. Each 
sub-contractor is permitted to employ 
as many men as he may think neces- 
sary, but his compensation is meas- 
ured by the efficiency of his unit. All 
disputes and grievances not settled by 
the usual chain of appeals are sub- 
mitted to arbitration. The right to 
strike is made even more impossible 
than on most roads with company 
unions, by the possibility of all the 


* Railway Review, v. 72, p. 76-82. 
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employees being sued for violation 
of contract. Within three months 
this plan resulted in a 25% increase 
in production with an increase in 
average wages, bringing them above 
the level ordered by the Labor 
Board. Even with this increase, cost 
per unit fell far below the averages 
for 1920 and 1921, though the dif- 
ference may be due to the abandon- 
ment of the rules of the national 
agreements, as much as to any volun- 
tary increase in efficiency. 

In spite of its obvious success, the 
B. & O. plan has not been looked 
upon with favor by many managers. 
In April of 1925 the Chesapeake and 
Ohio and the Chicago and North- 
western Railway adopted the plan. 
The latter road had previously experi- 
enced election difficulties because the 
name of the Federated Shops Crafts 
did not appear on the ballots.* But 
they have now agreed with that or- 
ganization to cooperate on a basis of 
equal representation. Otto S. Beyer, 
Jr., has been retained by the unions 
as consultant in putting the plan into 
operation.*® 

Toward the close of 1922 the Vir- 
ginian Railway adopted the Indus- 
trial Democracy plan introduced by 
John Leitch.* Joint action is pro- 
vided through a congress of two 
houses, with checks and balances, 
similar to the Federal government of 
the United States.° 

The Pennsylvania plan is the most 
popular of the company unions, and 
many executives have gone to school 
under the excellent guidance of Rea 


* Railway Age, v. 70, p. 196. 

* Railway Age, v. 78, p. 902. 

* Railway Review, v. 71, p. 840. 

* Leitch, John, “Man-To-Man.” 1919. 
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and Atterbury. On the Lehigh Val- 
ley, all agreements are on a system 
basis, with a joint adjustment board. 
Clerks and maintenance of way em- 
ployees formed similar associations, 
and up to 1925 no disputes reached 
the Labor Board.* This may be due 
to the perfect administration of jus- 
tice, or the fear of dismissal if a 
protest is made. The trainmen have 
established a joint committee for the 
interpretation of agreements,’ and 
the usual welfare programs and 
stock ownership plans are combined 
with cooperation drives.* 

The Long Island Railroad, another 
of these followers, has regional joint 
boards of adjustment, with final judg- 
ment (in cases of dissatisfaction) in 
the hands of the Superintendent of 
Power.* This company union, like 
its notorious predecessor, was estab- 
lished by a minority group, in spite 
of the fact that 98% of the men had 
voted to be represented by the Sys- 
tem Federation No. 90.5 A spy sys- 
tem has been perfected in the per- 
sonnel department which interviews 
men who are leaving the company, 
with the view of discovering how the 
association functions. 

The agreement between the N. Y., 
N. H. & Hartford and the Mechan- 
ical Department Association of the 
N. H. System is a trifle more liberal.® 
A system board of adjustment has 





* Assoc. of Maint. of Way Emp. of the Lehigh 
Valley R. R. By-laws, 10-1-22. Railway Age, 
v. 78, p. 1212-3. 

*Railroad Trainman, v. 42, p. 323. 

*Manufacturer’s News, Jan., 1921, p. 10-19. 

*L. I. Information Bulletin No. 1, 8-30-23. 
Contains reprint. 

*N. Y., N. H. & Hartford. Memorandum of 
agreement with their Mechanical Dept. Assoc., 
8-11-22. 
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the power of final decision, after 
which no employee may appeal to the 
Labor Board. Such appeals may be 
made if the adjustment board can 
come to no settlement. This organi- 
zation was set up by the loyal and 
the new shopmen, and the struggle 
against the regular unions involved 
the contracting of repairs. An In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s in- 
vestigation revealed that this proce- 
dure cost the road $3,310,778.80 for 
repairs that could have been made in 
its own shops for $1,397,634.17, a 
cost increase of 140% in order to 
break a union.* The same tactics 
were tried in 1923 with the main- 
tenance of way men, but an election 
ordered by the Board showed that 
the men were opposed to the com- 
pany union, and it was not set up." 
The Central Railroad of New 
Jersey* and the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas® have arrangements similar to 
the Pennsylvania plan for their shop- 
men. The Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway has enlarged the plan 
to include a “Mechanical Foremen’s 
Association.”"*° This road _ places 
greater emphasis upon its welfare 
work than any other road under sur- 
vey. The work of its personnel de- 
partment and its employees’ maga- 
zine is closely linked with the rep- 
resentation scheme. The magazine 
lays such stress upon popular features 
and village gossip that one suspects 
at times that one is reading the vil- 


*New Republic, 4-22-25. 

* Advance Advocate, Jan., 1924, p. 12. 

*N. Y. R. R. Club Proc., v. 33, p. 6,853. 

*Mo., Kan., Tex. Assoc. of Metal Craft and 
Car Dept. Employees By-laws, 9-27-22. 

* Rock Island Magazine, July, 1923, p. 57. 
Annual Report to Stockholders, 1922, p. 7-8. 
Railway Review, v. 71, p. 798; 379. 
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lage gazette or the Sunday School 
Weekly, rather than a railroad 
periodical. The meetings of em- 
ployees provide for the discussion of 
the‘ vital problems concerning their 
woik, for:—“Items of general in- 
terest are discussed and when action 
on jhe part of the Association will 
help, it is taken. Among the items 
of interest now in the lime-light is 
our hew Base Ball Team.’* A peru- 
sal pf the issues of this magazine 
for ywo years showed no more tech- 
nica, discussion than this, and may 
accoiint for the bitter refusal of the 
unions to mix up welfare work with 
representation in problems of man- 
agerzent. One wonders if the rail- 
road’ officials realize how closely 
their: picnics and minstrel shows par- 
allel’ the Roman prescription of 
“bred and circuses” as a distraction 
from more serious issues. 

The Maine Central,’ Louisville 
and Nashville,* Southern Pacfic,* and 
the Missouri Pacific’ have agree- 
ments with their shop unions provid- 
ing for no joint board of adjust- 
ment, but for arbitration by the 
Labor Board if appeal is taken after 
the highest official has given a de- 
cision. The Florida East Coast 
Railway Shop Employees’ Associa- 
tion confers with the management on 
grievances and disputes, but its power 


*Rock Island Magazine, Jan., 1923, p. 21-2; 
43-6. 

* Maine Cent. R. R. Rules Gov. Shop. Emp., 
11-2-22. 

* Louisville & Nashville. Agree. with Assoc. 
of Maintenance of Equipment Employees. 10- 
17-22. 

*S. Pac. Sys. Agree. with Shop Crafts Pro- 
tective League. 8-7-22. 

*Mo. Pac. Agree. with Mech. Dept. Assoc. 
11-1-22. 
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is very limited.* The Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad is 
similar to this and has a foremen’s 
association, formed from the fore- 
men who left the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees.’ 
The shopmen’s associations on the 
Delaware and Hudson, Nashville, 
Chattanooga and St. Louis,’ the 
Northern Pacific,® the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy” and the Pullman 
Company" are more completely un- 
der the control of their respective 
managements. In the last case the 
porters are confronted with the addi- 
tional problem of race exploitation. 
An attempt is being made by the edi- 
tor of the “Messenger” and others to 
organize the men under a regular 
union, but only a little more than half 
of them have been organized as yet.” 
A controversy arose on the New 
York Central as to which organiza- 
tion should represent the workers.” 
The carrier attempted to use coercion 
in a vote on the resumption of piece 
work, and it was decided that the 
president of System Federation No. 
103 was authorized to deal with the 
management on the matter. This 
road has set up a train service board 
of adjustment in accordance with the 
Transportation Act of 1920." 


*Fla. E. Coast Shop Emp. Assoc. Constitu- 
tion. 1922. 

"D. L. & W. Agree. with Lack. Assoc. of 
Machinists, etc. 11-1-22; Ry. Engineering and 
Maint., v. 19, p. 99. 

* Railway Review, v. 77, p. 886. 

°N. Pacific Annual Report, 1922, p. 15. 

* Railway Review, v. 71, p. 425. 

“Railway Review, v. 77, p. 646. Monthly 
Labor Review, July, 1924. 

® The Nation, 4-7-26. The Messenger, 1925-6. 

* Railway Review, v. 71, p. 802. Railway 
Review, v. 73, p. 755. 

“Railway Review, v. 69, p. 437. 
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On the Texas and Pacific Railway, 
the maintenance of way men rejected 
a company union.* The Erie R. R. 
System lines entered into an agree- 
ment with the federated shop craft 
unions, providing for regional joint 
boards of adjustment.* This is one 
of the roads entering into the Balti- 
more Agreement which ended the 
shop strike of 1922, and full recog- 
nition was given the unions. 

The Western Maryland is at the 
moment enjoying the worst reputa- 
tion among the roads. It is refusing 
to deal with the striking trainmen, 
and was hiring strikebreakers at the 
very time it was pretending to nego- 
tiate.* This same road had dis- 
charged 131 shopmen in 1922 with- 
out thirty days’ notice or the right 
to defend themselves against charges 
brought against them. The Baltimore 
County Court has upheld their suit 
against the company to recover back 
wages. The strikebreakers em- 
ployed by the road in the present con- 
troversy have among their number 
many men who have been discharged 
from other roads for inefficiency or 
incompetency. So far 70 wrecks and 
derailments have occurred, but the 
engineers responsible have not been 
discharged.* It is not possible to 
break a strike of the train service 
men without lowering standards and 
sacrificing the safety of the public 
and other workers, but this does not 
seem to concern the management. 

There are several other company 
unions, chiefly on short-line roads, 
but all roads make agreements with 





* Advance Advocate, July 1923, p. 24. 

*Erie R. R. System Lines. Rules for Mech. 
Dept. Emp. 1-4-23. Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, v. 116, p. 136-7. 

*N. Y. Times, 4-21-26. 

“New Republic, 4-21-26. 
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the train service brotherhoods, with 
the exception of the D. T. & I. 
These negotiations are conducted on 
a regional basis, and such confer- 
ences were opened in March of 1926. 
The Pennsylvania had planned to 
negotiate separately, but on March 
8, joined the conference with the 
roads of the Eastern District.° 


Conclusions 


As an instrument for settling dis- 
putes that could not be adjusted on 
the roads themselves, the U. S. R. R. 
Labor Board was frequently a fail- 
ure. Its rulings were not mandatory 
and were often violated. The viola- 
tion of a ruling made after an impar- 
tial hearing on the dispute only serves 
to intensify hard feeling and to create 
a feeling of hopelessness. The labor 
organizations, and at times the car- 
riers, objected to the presence of 
members representing the public and 
who are not thoroughly familiar with 
the details of the situation, since by 
legal requirement they must have no 
financial interest in either side. And 
in the railroad industry, expert tech- 
nical knowledge is absolutely essen- 
tial for the solution of most of the 
cases in dispute. The board was in- 
tended originally as a board of ap- 
peal and arbitration, but it was soon 
turned into a “police court.” The 
roads usually refused to form any of 
the boards of adjustment outlined in 
the Transportation Act, though these 
boards might have been instrumental 
in solving many difficulties. They 
would have been bi-partisan, com- 
posed of men on both sides who 
thoroughly understood conditions, 
and the problems would have been 
less removed from the origin of the 


*N. Y. Times, 3-9-26. 
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dispute. It would seem that it was 
the purpose of the railroads to pre- 
vent the formation of these volun- 
tary boards, especially on a national 
basis, and except where such groups 
as the train service men forced their 
establishment. They hindered the 
functioning of the Labor Board by 
deliberately referring as many and as 
petty cases as possible to it, in order 
to crowd it with unimportant issues, 
thereby postponing hearings on the 
more pressing controversies until they 
should have settled them in their own 
way. The aggrieved employees soon 
despaired of getting prompt justice, 
or of being able to enforce a favor- 
able decision when finally rendered. 
The most they could hope for was 
the publication of decisions and of 
the violations by railroads. But pub- 
lic opinion is by that time more or 
less molded by widespread company 
propaganda and the government pub- 
lications reach comparatively few 
readers. Two wage cuts, the abro- 
gation of the national agreements 
and the modification of overtime and 
piece work rules convinced the work- 
ers that the presence of the public 
representatives meant unequal rep- 
resentation for labor.* 


Vote in favor of 


Member Carrier Employees Total 
Public 

eee 301 524 825 

0 ee 205 687 892 

Barton 413 283 696 
Employees 

a 586 593 

Wharton ..... 14 910 924 

McMenimen .. 51 822 873 
Carriers 

Higgins ...... 685 206 891 

aaa 830 96 926 

ee 884 17 901 


* Reprinted B. & O. Magazine, Nov., 1923, 
p. 27. 
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From April, 1920, to November, 
1923, the board had received 12,270 
cases, of which 10,671 had been con- 
sidered. Many of these cases were 
of similar nature and were consoli- 
dated under one docket and decision 
number.? There had been 25 cases 
where one or more decisions had been 
violated on the side of the 201 Class 
I carriers. On the side of the em- 
ployees, there had been only one 
violation in a direct and absolute 
manner, when the firemen and en- 
ginemen on the Virginian Railway 
went on strike without submitting 
their grievance to the board. There 
had been six other violations in the 
form of strikes after decisions had 
proved to be unsatisfactory to the 
men. The most important of these 
was the shopmen’s strike in 1922. 

In the spring of 1924 the Barkley- 
Howell Bill was introduced, spon- 
sored by the unions. This bill pro- 
posed the abolition of the board and 
the substitution of four ways of set- 
tling differences. Conferences were 
to be mandatory, and if no agree- 
ment were reached, the dispute might 
be referred to the appropriate Board 
of Adjustment. There were to be 
four such boards (for train service 
men, shop and mechanical workers, 
clerical and station workers, and 
marine workers) composed of an 
equal number of nominees submitted 
by each side and chosen by the pres- 
ident. They were to be salaried 
government officials, constituting a 
permanent board for the adjustment 
of disputes arising only from the in- 
terpretation of agreements already in 
force. 


* Monthly Labor Review, v. 18, Feb., p. 61-64. 


*Railway Age, v. 76, p. 795; Railway Re- 
view, v. 74, p. 772. 
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A Board of Mediation and Concil- 
iation, composed of five members ap- 
pointed by the president and sup- 
posedly impartial, was to try to 
persuade the contending parties to 
settle the dispute if the adjustment 
board had failed. In the event of 
continued failure, it was to urge the 
arbitration of the dispute, and if the 
two parties were willing, help or- 
ganize the arbitration proceedings. 
After voluntary arbitration was ac- 
cepted, both parties were to be bound 
by the award which was to be en- 
forceable in the courts. 

This measure, based on voluntary 
conciliation, did not meet with the 
approval of the roads, the news- 
papers, or the administration, chiefly 
because the public was not repre- 
sented on the adjustment boards. On 
January 8, 1926, a similar measure 
was proposed in the Senate, but with- 
out the open disapproval of the ad- 
ministration. The Parker-Watson 
bill was supported by the railroad 
labor unions and the executives of the 
majority of the roads. It makes 
further provision for cases where the 
contending parties will not agree to 
arbitrate, by authorizing the Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation to 
notify the president who shall ap- 
point a fact finding committee to in- 
vestigate the matter. For thirty 
days after the formation of this com- 
mittee, and for thirty days after the 
publication of its report, no change 
may be made by either party in the 
conditions that gave rise to the 
dispute. This means that the roads 
would have at least sixty days in 
which to hire and train strike-break- 





*Literary Digest, 1-23-26; Nation, 1-20-26; 
Independent, 2-6-26; New Republic, 1-20-26. 
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ers if the employees decided that a 
strike would be the only solution. 
In spite of this drawback for labor, 
the press demanded compulsory arbi- 
tration, which amounts to the prohi- 
bition of strikes. There was some 
fear that with bi-partisan boards 
there is possibility of collusion and 
the easy settlement of disputes by re- 
questing an increase in rates. The 
bill was finally passed without the 
amendment which would have per- 
mitted the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to nullify any agreement 
if it became an integral part of an 
application for increased rates.? The 
twenty-one dissenting roads under 
Mr. Loree, the manufacturers, ship- 
pers, and later the farmers objected 
to the signing of the bill on this 
ground. The comment in the press 
assumed that the bill is necessarily bad 
for the industry because the two in- 
terested parties have finally managed 
to agree!* They do not seem to real- 
ize that the absence of discord and 
agreement upon the machinery of set- 
tlement are far more important for 
the welfare of the industry than rep- 
resentation of the public, which was 
in itself a source of trouble. It was 
fortunate that the bill was signed, 
for trouble was likely to have arisen 
with the demands for wage increases 
for trainmen unsettled and the grow- 
ing unpopularity and ineffectiveness 
of the Labor Board. 

The new Board of Mediation 
met on August 9 and heard the de- 
mands of the conductors, firemen and 
trainmen on the eastern railroads 
concerning wage increases and shorter 
hours. Both sides remained obdu- 


*N. Y. Times, 2-27-26; 5-12-26. 
*N. Y. Times, 5-9-26. 
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rate and no agreement was reached. 
The new board is not authorized to 
make an award, but persuaded the 
contending parties to submit the dis- 
pute to arbitration. The appoint- 
ments to the arbitration board have 
been made, and an award is expected 
some time before the end of the year. 
The Board of Mediation may be said 
to be a success, for it was no small 
task to persuade the unions to agree 
to. arbitration in the light of their 
bitter feeling against that mode of 
adjustment. More interesting still 
will be the attitude of the new board 
toward the rival claims of company 
unions and regular trade unions to 
represent such groups as the shop- 
men. 

Many kinds of company unions 
exist and they have met with varying 
degrees of success. The only circum- 
stances under which they can be justi- 
fied is where an industry has not been 
organized and no agency exists for 
collective bargaining. This is not the 
case with any of the classes of rail- 
road labor. The chief end of these 
unions, under present conditions, is 
the overthrow of outside power rep- 
resented by the officials of the na- 
tional organizations. To be of any 
value, collective bargaining must be 
conducted between equals. This can 
not be the case when employees are 
negotiating through an organization 
whose very existence depends upon 
the sanction of the carrier. Peace 
may result through the inability of 
the company union to declare a 
strike. This would be impossible be- 
cause they lack skilled leaders, cam- 
paign funds and the support of other 
workers in their class or industry. 
While the strike is earnestly to be 
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avoided, the mere threat has in the 
past been instrumental in forcing the 
roads to give more serious considera- 
tion to the demands of the men. But 
even where the intentions of the road 
are good, the company union does 
not give the employees the sense of 
independence and responsibility that 
enlightened labor programs are com- 
ing to demand. The company union 
does possess, however, the advantage 
of giving careful attention to the in- 
crease of efficiency. Most of the 
trade unions are of necessity com- 
mitted to a policy of restriction of 
output, since they are operating in a 
money economy wherein production 
is engaged in for money income, 
rather than for satisfying the needs 
of the community. All manufactur- 
ers, and more recently the farmers, 
have learned the cost of overproduc- 
tion in terms of loss in income, and 
labor also appreciates this fact. 

The natural line of development 
would be the strengthening of the 
bargaining power of the national or- 
ganizations, in order to continue and 
perfect a practice indulged in by all 
the other factors of production. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that rail- 
roads operate on a decidedly dimin- 
ishing unit cost (with little fear of 
lowered prices for their services upon 
increase in business) and are striving 
for maximum business as yielding 
maximum profit. Labor can abandon 
its restrictive policy and expose itself 
to the hazards of market price 
criteria only when it is assured of 
definite benefits accruing with in- 
creased output. The company union 
deprives its employees of both these 
protections. It may be claimed that 
the company union increases efficiency 
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through a process of education in the 
problems of each particular company. 
This claim may be justified in cases 
where a high degree of active partici- 
pation, especially in the minor 
managerial problems, is permitted. 
This is seldom the case, and unions 
as they stand to-day provide more 
valuable discussions of industrial 
problems. In local meetings, the 
study is local and more specific. 

In the case of the B. & O. agree- 
ment, adequate protection and actual 
improvement were guaranteed the 
men in exchange for their costly shop 
restrictions. Industrial and _ local 
education have both developed to a 
higher degree through the operation 
of this plan than through any of the 
company unions as yet evolved on the 
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railroads. By the removal of cer- 
tain sources of controversy, both 
sides have been able to disregard the 
ethics of the money economy and con- 
sider the social aspects of railroad- 
ing, and both sides have found it to 
pay. But neither side can act with- 
out absolute confidence in the other. 

This confidence does not exist at 
all in the company unions, and they 
hawe been condemned on that account 
by David E. Lilienthal, labor law 
specialist:—“. . . which has done 
more to destroy the confidence of the 
workers in the management than any 
other single piece of tactics ever em- 
ployed by the stupidity and ignorance 
of executives.” 


* New Republic, 4-9-24. 


A PRAYER 


Teach me to pray, O World! 


Your flowing streams, 
Your bending trees, 


Your wind-touched dreams! 


Here, on my knees, 


Deep in the tall spring grass, I say 


Teach me to pray 


For in the stir of leaves, 
In rippled grass, 

In field and wood, 

In clouds that pass 
Words understood 


teach me to pray 


Dimly by men, you speak, yet they 
Are beautiful; through them you pray. 


Teach me, O World, your prayer! 


I, too, would lift 
My voice and be 
Lost in your gift 
Of melody. 


I, too, within that hymn of praise 
One little note of love would raise. 


Mary Dixon THAYER. 








SOME FUNDAMENTALS IN INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


Lioyp Morris 


economists, the techincal press, 

and trade and commercial or- 
ganizations that the position of Labor 
has never been so good as to-day; 
nor its relations with Capital so ami- 
cable. 

Such a desirable state commands ex- 
amination to determine if the circum- 
stances of it are fortuitous and inca- 
pable of permanent establishment; or, 
if there are underlying principles that 
may be reduced to an ordered body of 
knowledge which can be applied intel- 
ligently to its maintenance and de- 
velopment. 

As supporting evidence of what 
might otherwise be objected as merely 
bald statements, biased opinion, or 
interested propaganda, we are con- 
fronted with high production, ab- 
sence of major strikes and cordial co- 
operation on the part of Labor; 
while, on the other hand, high wages, 
studied working environment, and 
generous recreational facilities are 
cited as Capital’s contribution to an 
asserted mutual understanding and re- 
spect. 

The relative excellence of the ma- 
terial welfare of Labor as exempli- 
fied in wages, working conditions and 
enhanced social life is a self-evident 
and concrete fact; as is high produc- 
tion, cooperation, and the absence of 
major strikes; but the assertion of re- 


ig is freely asserted by professional 


spect, of amiable relations, and of 
cordiality in the cooperation is an ab- 
stract statement, and as such subject 
to demonstration. 

Nor must the proffer of fact be ac- 
cepted as closing further inquiry; a 
fact “per se” is not conclusive, and 
the spectacle of Labor’s prosperity 
should not be permitted to obscure a 
considered valuation of the factors of 
which it is composed. The statement 
that wages are high is an undoubted 
comparative fact, but not necessarily 
a final argument; since it automati- 
cally invites inquiry as to whether, 
should the interests of justice be 
served,- wages might conceivably be 
higher. 

It is rarely, if ever, possisble to de- 
marcate with precision the absolute 
origin of any of the larger social phe- 
nomena; but high production un- 
doubtedly took definite shape and 
publicity when Taylor as foreman at 
the Midvale steel plant attempted 
first to coerce, and then to persuade 
the “hands” into speeding up output. 
The men resisted an exploitation that 
would bring increased profit to the 
employers, but no benefit to them- 
selves. 

Taylor thereupon attacked the 
same objective of increased produc- 
tion from a different angle—rebuffed 
by the personnel, he turned to the ma- 
tériel: machines and management. 
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At the end of this avenue also the 
cycle of industrial phenomena closed 
in the fact that raw materials, the in- 
aminate machine and the abstract 
logic of system are in themselves in- 
complete and wholly dependent on 
the complementary factor of human 
labor. 

In the last analysis, therefore, the 
present highly evolved industrial edi- 
fice was founded, and for its mainte- 
nance and development is dependent 
upon the cooperation of Labor. It 
consequently follows that to appraise 
present industrial relations and their 
probable future development, it is 
only necessary to examine the means 
by which the acquiescence of Labor 
once denied was secured, and upon 
which it now rests. 

Concisely it may be stated that the 
cooperation of Labor was gained by 
making it worth Labor’s while to co- 
operate: an elementary and recog- 
nized business principle whereunder 
Capital granted them a portion of the 
increased profits resulting from their 
speeded up toil. 

An interesting sidelight is here ad- 
mitted, as out of the stark record of 
industrial origins bleakly protrudes 
the circumstance that the relative 
prosperity of contemporary Labor 
was not conceived in solicitude, but in 
its negative aspect emerged as a by- 
product of Capital’s desire for aug- 
mented profits; and positively, as a 
necessity of policy where by relin- 
quishing to Labor an inferior fraction 
of the returns, the major portion 
would inure to Capital. 

Care must be exercised again not to 
abort judgment by incomplete con- 
sideration. As previously has been 
stated, a fact is not a finality; and the 
point here is not that the larger share 
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of the returns derived to Capital, but 
whether it ought or ought not so to 
have derived. That inquiry is beyond 
the orbit of this article, which at this 
stage has to take up examination of 
the princlple underlying the means 
employed by Capital to secure 
Labor’s cooperation. 

In its attempt ad infinitum to 
increase Labor output without yield- 
ing any value in return, Capital either 
believed this the right thing to do, or 
knew it improper. If the latter were 
the case Capital deliberately at- 
tempted to divert to its own uses that 
which it knew belonged to Labor. If, 
to the contrary, its action were dic- 
tated by a sense of right, then in the 
bestowal of any consideration it was 
from its own standpoint a payer of 
bribes; and bonuses, rewards and all 
other devices to which resort was 
made to gain the cooperation of 
Labor were terms and modes where- 
under the principle of bribery in in- 
dustrial relations was euphemistically 
expressed and progresssively has been 
developed. 

Upon one or both these principles 
were founded industrial relations, 
which are themselves, in their turn, 
the base of today’s economic life. 
That they were insufficient, unsuitable 
or wrong, is borne out by economic 
history with its lively witness of clash 
and discord. And question is inspired 
whether it be upon these principles 
industrial relations are conducted to- 
day; whether whatever line of in- 
quiry be pursued, at its end they will 
be found operating; not obviously, 
but masking behind fictitious appear- 
ances of altruism or dispassionate 
scientific management ? 

Is it humanistic regard which in- 
stalls sych factory adjuncts as plunge 
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baths and gratuitous medical services ? 
Or, is it scientific management, that 
all-seeing eye of Capital, which recog- 
nizes that like the race horse, the 
coursing hound, and the machine tool, 
the human machine must, also, be 
cared for; that the heart of Labor, 
its lungs, its liver, its other corporeali- 
ties must function to their best ad- 
vantage if from its labor investment 
Capital is to extract the maximum 
dividend? Are welfare work, recrea- 
tional provisions, educational facili- 
ties, and other unsolicited and free 
appendages of factory organization, 
manifestations of man’s humanity to 
man; or, are they devices to keep 
Labor lulled to contentment? Is it 
altruistic sentiment which inspires 
that most frequent utterance in the 
sphere of industrialism, ‘‘a contented 
Labor”? Or, is it an apprehension 
that a discontented Labor is a pre- 
cursor of higher pay, or, its equivalent 
from the standpoint of profits, shorter 
hours ? 

We are assured that ulterior taint 
attaches to none of these, but that 
they are given and received as a due. 
In which event no merit can be as- 
sumed for their provision. Those in- 
terested in further consideration of 
this assurance are referred to the 
ofice of any corporation commis- 
sioner, where examination of articles 
and charters of incorporation may 
show the weal of Labor as a consider- 
ation and purpose in company promo- 
tion. Or, actuarial opinion may be 
taken as to which side the balance 
would lie, if a wage increase or 
shorter hour deficiency were capital- 
ized over a proper number of years, 
and balanced against the capital in- 
vestment of all those emoluments not 
comprehended in the weekly, pay en- 
velope. 
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It is not within the terms of refer- 
ence of this article to determine if the 
“dues” rendered to Labor are the 
whole dues, nor if the high wages is 
as high as in justice it should be; nor 
whether Labor will always accept the 
present fractional ratio of profit dis- 
tribution; or, what will happen when 
under slackening trade the inexorable 
law of diminishing returns extin- 
guishes their margin. 

In the reply to these questions, 
however, also lies the answer to any 
inquiry into the stability of contempo- 
rary industrial relations. These as 
we have seen were of bitter root, and 
bore bitter fruit, evil flower and rank 
perfume. But Capital today expand- 
ing its nostrils declares, ‘‘non olet.” It 
is to be hoped this is one fact that is 
conclusive and not indicative of the 
need of a nasal operation. 

Even the dismal science of soci- 
ology is not without its lighter side. 
During the long period of industrial 
strife great foundations, staffed with 
erudite faculties, were established at 
generous cost for the sole purpose of 
studying Labor. Its problems were 
referred to professional economists 
who rendered as solutions, abstract 
theories of relationship; to academi- 
cians who answered with esoteric sys- 
tems of philosophy. But the prac- 
tical appilcation of simple justice and 
equity had no exponents. 

And the sardonically humorous 
feature of contemporary labor condi- 
tions is that their lauded excellence 
is not the urbane outgrowth of sincere 
humanistic principles, nor the re- 
formers’ fiery zeal, sentimentalists’ 
tears, no tinkerings of social scien- 
tists; but is in the largest degree the 
coldly calculated result of an astute 
policy which began in bribery and 
ends in corruption. 











BRICKLAYERS MAKE BRICK 
CHESTER M. WriGut 


Editor, International News Service 


HE Children of Israel went on 

strike, so it is recorded, against 

making bricks without straw. 
The International Brick Company, at 
El] Paso, Texas, digging its shale out 
of its own mountain with huge steam 
shovels, running it through machine 
crushers, over conveyor belts and 
through a compression chamber, has 
just concluded a year’s business gross- 
ing $131,835.39, and never a bit of 
straw at all. Times change. 

The International Brick Company 
is owned completely and operated by 
the Bricklayers, Masons and Plaster- 
ers’ International Union, of which 
William J. Bowen is _ president, 
George T. Thornton, first vice-presi- 
dent; Harry C. Bates, treasurer; and 
John J. Gleeson, secretary. Its head- 
quarters are in Washington, D. C. 
The general manager of the company 
is Jerre F. Driscoll, expert brick man. 

Common brick, face brick, build- 
ing tile and various ornamental prod- 
ucts are manufactured by this union 
concern, which is union owned and 
union operated, with wage standards, 
working conditions and health pre- 
cautions at their very best. Brick 
manufacturers from other sections 
are constantly passing through El 
Paso to have a look at this splendid 
union plant. 


The business of a brick manufac- 
turer is determined more or less by 
the density of the population in his 
territory and his ability to overcome 
competition in that territory. The 
weight of the product makes shipment 
to far sections unprofitable and he 
must “‘stay in his own yard” for that 
reason. The International Brick 
Company’s business is mainly done in 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and in 
the border states of Chihuahua and 
Sonora in Mexico. 

It was an anti-union drive among 
misguided employers in Texas that 
forced the union to the decision to 
establish the plant before the World 
War. It was built on real estate that 
has increased tremendously in value 
since that time. The real estate in- 
vestment alone has justified the ven- 
ture. But its business success has been 
real and the company shows a better 
figure each year. While it was re- 
garded with disfavor by some of the 
business interests in its territory at 
the outset, it is today courted by news- 
papers, banks and others with whom 
it has contact. It participates actively 
in movements for civic betterment in 
its territory and has been a splendid 
force in that direction. 

The International Brick Company 
does not in any sense depend upon 
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“pull” or influence for its success. It 
depends upon the excellence of its 
product and its ability to bid success- 
fully on contracts and it depends upon 
nothing else. On that straight, clear- 
cut business policy it has forged 
ahead, overcoming severe competi- 
tion. 

Advertising is one of the factors in 
the success of the business. News- 
paper display space is used regularly, 
running generally ten inches double 
column width, but now and then blaz- 
ing forth in half pages and full pages. 
The company takes advantage of cur- 
rent events to coin business. When 
the newspapers of El Paso were full 
of stories to the effect that apartment 
house owners had barred children 
from apartments, the International 
Brick Company rushed into half page 
advertising space to offer a twenty- 
five per cent discount on bricks to the 
first builder who would put up an 
apartment house catering to families 
with children. 

El Paso has a beautiful new man- 
ual training school, built of Interna- 
tional Brick Company’s brick. It 
was opened on Labor Day, 1925, in 
response to a plea by the company 
that the opening be on that date. The 
company paid for large advertise- 
ments advertising the opening. There 
were elaborate ceremonies, all ar- 
ranged by the company, under agree- 
ment with the Board of Education. 
Some 14,000 persons attended, or 
passed through the building during 
the day. The company got what is 
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known as indirect advertising, but it 
was of the best kind. Its representa- 
tives were unobtrusively on hand dur- 
ing the day of ceremonies, proud of 
what had been built from their prod- 
uct, glad to explain when questions 
were asked. 

Much of the territory in which the 
International Brick Company sells its 
product must be reached without re- 
sort to railroads. For this delivery 
a tractor hauling three army trailers 
is used. Up and down the valley, out 
of El Paso, this tractor train goes 
with its loads of bricks. It never 
makes a delivery without being blaz- 
oned with banners proclaiming its 
mission and its union ownership. 
This has brought much new business. 

The plant has grown from year to 
year, fighting its way upward on sheer 
merit of product and performance, 
making a product that has passed 
Bureau of Standards tests with flying 
colors. As a matter of fact, the 
product is rated with the best in the 
country, if not the very best. At 
least there is none superior. Its shale 
supply, at Bowen, N. M., is almost 
inexhaustible. The company, in truth, 
owns a mountain, from whence it 
ships in carload lots to El Paso. It 
is constantly experimenting with new 
colorings and new styles. It is doing 
everything possible to keep at the 
head of the procession. It is a grow- 
ing demonstration of what a trade 
union can do when it turns its hand 
to ownership. 
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Stockton School 

Frc many years the San Diego 

County Federated Trades and 

Labor Council has been repre- 
sented on the board of directors of 
Community Service. When, some 
three years ago, it was determined 
that provision should be made to 
care for the many children turned 
loose at vacation time, the Federated 
Trades and Labor Council volun- 
teered to finance the establishment of 
a Summer Play Center in the Stock- 
ton district—one of the poorer sec- 
tions of our city. 

The use of the public school build- 
ings was donated by the school board. 
Community Service placed their staff 
of directors at our disposal and a 
corps of part-time and _ volunteer 
workers trained to assist them. 

The Stockton school is in the cen- 
ter of San Diego’s melting pot. The 
first year found some twenty nation- 
alities represented, ranging from a 


few American children to several 
hundred Mexican boys and girls. Be- 
tween these two major groups were 
Negroes, Armenians, Italians, Syri- 
ans, Irish, Scandinavians, Russians, 
etc. Eighty per cent of the children 
attending came from non-English- 
speaking homes. In the majority of 
cases both parents were employed 
during the day, and the vacation pe- 
riod one of heart-breaking anxiety 
for the parents and unrestricted and 
undirected leisure for the children. 

Classes in folk dancing were first 
formed and the children taught the 
value of cooperation as opposed to 
the development of self consciousness 
so often resulting from individual 
effort. 

The drama classes quickly gained 
in favor, the children writing their 
own playlets, making their costumes 
and building and painting their own 
scenery, thus giving expression to all 
that was best in them both from the 
artistic and mechanical sides. Espe- 
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cial care was taken to have all the 
activities purely voluntary and to 
provide equal chance for participa- 
tion for the smallest as well as the 
largest child. The groups cast their 
own productions and those having 
minor roles worked as hard and un- 
selfishly as did the “leads.” Jealousy 
was unknown. 

There were classes in toy-making, 
basketry, weaving, kite making and 
flying contests, clay modeling, tile 
making, carpentry, sewing, story tell- 
ing and writing, and base-ball and 
foot-ball teams organized. The city’s 
leading musicians conducted classes in 
piano and violin, thereby keeping the 
interest of the children in their music 
up to the highest pitch. 

The close of the summer was cele- 
brated by a Community Night pro- 
gram, to which the parents were in- 
vited to witness a program presented 
by their children. There were play- 
lets, folk dances, instrumental solos, 
etc.—a program that brought pride 
to the parents and satisfaction to the 
children. The leads in one of the 
playlets were taken by the neighbor- 
hood’s “worst boy” and “dumbest 
girl” who for the first time had found 
proper outlet for expression. 

The result was best summed up by 
one of the school teachers a few days 
after the fall term commenced: “It 
is simply marvelous! In former 
years we dreaded the opening of 
school. The children having had but 
little supervision, roaming the streets 
and doing practically as they pleased 
during the summer vacation, returned 
to school rebellious, and the task of 
interesting them in their studies was 
almost unsurmountable. This year 
they came back clean, happy and en- 
thusiastic.” 
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So well pleased were we with the 
result of our venture into the field of 
social welfare work that it was unan- 
imously voted to keep the Stockton 
Summer Play Center going until such 
time as the school board could take it 
over and maintain it out of the tax 
budget. 

This summer (1926) there were 
160 children enrolled and the attend- 
ance almost 100 per cent during the 
term. Two paid teachers, twenty 
volunteer teachers and two supervis- 
ing teachers made up the faculty. 
The term lasted eight weeks, six days 
a week. New classes in swimming, 
gymnastics and tumbling were added. 
Boys’ and girls’ chorus was organized 
and presented a program over the 
radio. A men’s twilight baseball 
team attracted the interest of the 
men. A girl scout troop was started. 
A boys’ and girls’ hiking group made 
hikes under competent leadership to 
the zoo, art gallery, etc. 

On August 13 a circus was 
given in the auditorium, attended by 
some two hundred neighborhood 
families. This was one of three com- 
munity nights that brought parents 
and children together, engendering a 
real circus spirit. Seventeen pupils 
enrolled in the violin classes and a 75 
per cent attendance was recorded in 
July. There was a pet show that 
brought forth a display of domestic 
pets—and several not yet domesti- 
cated. Showers were installed and 
proved a popular attraction. 

The records of the probation and 
delinquency officers show that previ- 
ous to the initiation of the Summer 
Play Center there were numerous 
cases calling for the attention of 
these officers. For the past three 
years not one case of juvenile delin- 
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quency has been reported from the 
Stockton district. 

The Mexican situation has been a 
serious problem for organized labor 
in San Diego. Naturally suspicious 
the Mexican workers repulsed all 
efforts looking to induct them into the 
local unions. Through the contact 
made in the Summer Play Center this 
has been remedied and a Mexican 
Laborers’ Local (349) has been or- 
ganized, and a local of Mexican Ce- 
ment Finishers is organized and has 
applied for a charter. 

Nothing the Federated Trades and 
Labor Council has done in the past 
has brought one-half the favorable 
publicity and comment, the satisfac- 
tion of money and effort well ex- 
pended, as has this attempt of ours 
to “do unto the least of these.” 

E. H. DoweEx1, Organizer, 
A. F. of L. 


San Francisco Answers Questionnaire 


The local committee could not get 
into action until the few last days of 
August, and in its judgment it would 
require some two or three weeks 
more to complete the plans. Sep- 
tember 17 was set for presentation 
of the subject to the Labor Council. 
This was last night. The Educational 
Committee had prepared for the use 
of the delegates the enclosed ques- 
tionnaire and description of the fea- 
tures of the Junior High School. 

The session. of the Council was 
turned over to the Educational Com- 
mittee at 9 o’clock, and we had the 
Superintendent of San _ Francisco 
Public School Department address 
the Council on the experience and 
purposes of Intelligence Testing. To 
the older delegates this is a com- 
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pletely new subject insofar as relates 
to its use in the public schools. The 
address was very interesting and re- 
ceived the pleased attention of the 
audience. It is used here to some ex- 
tent to discover the abilities of the 
pupils. 

The Junior High School is a com- 
paratively new departure in the San 
Francisco educational system, and we 
have but a few of them. One of its 
leading local exponents addressed the 
Council on this topic, and his expla- 
nation was very interesting. From 
the samples of replies to the ques- 
tionnaire inclosed herewith, you will 
find that they reflect principally the 
views of those who addressed the 
meeting, and these were approved 
by the audience. 

Mr. Kerchen, organizer of our 
University Extension and Labor Ed- 
ucation Service of the University of 
California was present, and promised 
in the near future to present the A. 
F. of L. viewpoint on some of these 
topics. Some local teachers intend 
also to present their views. The 
Gary Plan is not in use here, but 
some of our local teachers have 
knowledge of it, and some of them 
may also present their views to the 
Council some evening in the near 
future. 

About 160 delegates and visitors 
were present, and they all seemed in- 
terested. 

We are much indebted to the Uni- 
versity of California for the great 
interest shown here by members of 
organized labor in educational mat- 
ters. Incidentally I may state that it 
was in 1913 under the leadership of 
Paul Scharrenberg that the State 
Legislature made its first appropria- 
tion to provide for University Ex- 
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tension, which since has proven such 
a great success here. 

On our Educational Committee we 
have some of the leaders among 
the San Francisco teachers, all capa- 
ble men and members of the Teach- 
ers’ Federation No. 61. 

We know the enclosed will be too 
late for use in your report to the 
A. F. of L. Convention. The time 
was too short to accomplish anything 
of value for your purpose. We hope 
next time more ample time will be 
given, and, like all you Eastern men, 
you will have to begin to learn that 
this is a big country, that the West is 
more than two weeks distant (that is, 
going and coming), and that there- 
fore the mere mailing of a circular 
letter can not be felt out on the Pacific 
Coast for less than some weeks later. 
I have always sought to impress you 
Easterners with this fact, and have 
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had some row with my own Interna- 
tional Union by reason of this fact, 
but he who does not live in the West 
will still from habit retain his East- 
ern point of view as to the rotation 
of the earth around its axis. The 
sun strikes you first, at least three 
hours earlier, hence when it is noon 
for you it remains still morning to us. 

After this diversion, which I hope 
may have its intended educational ef- 
fect upon Washington, I desire to 
convey to you the best wishes for 
future tests on the subject of Work- 
ers’ Education. 

THEODORE JOHNSON, 
Secretary, 
Educational Committee. 

N. B. Letter and questionnaire signed by 
Matthew Woll, Chairman, American Federa- 
tion of Labor Committee on Education, request- 
ing information regarding local experience 


with intelligence testing, the junior high school 
and the work-study-play method. 





HOPE IS AN ORCHARD 


Hope is an orchard God has filled with morn, 

There saints like birds plash through a blosmy spring 
To build them nests, bearing on eager wing 

Soft buds and leaves, gold straws, and even thorn 
Wheir secret shadowy cloisters to adorn, 

Cloisters in clefts of trees, cloisters that swing 

Close to the sun, nests where saints may cling 

And where white songs and visions may be born. 


Now from my window all the varying year 

I see beyond blue hills that shining grove 

Where saints like birds gather from far and near, 
Trilling the varied plain-song of God's love, 
And through the silences afar and clear 

From that sweet orchard I can hear the Dove. 


SPEER STRAHAN 
From The Commonweal 








THE SUPREME COURT HOLDS A STRIKE 
[LLEGAL 


LEGAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


OLDING that a strike to com- 
H pel the payment of a wage 
claim is coercive, the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the 
case of Dorchy vs. the State of 
Kansas, on October 25, upheld the 
validity of paragraph 19 of the Court 
of Industrial Relations Act, Laws of 
Kansas. This paragraph made it a 
felony for an officer of a trade union 
wilfully to use his power or influence 
to induce a third person to violate 
the terms of the Industrial Relations 
Act. 

For some years prior to February, 
1921, the G. H. Mackie Fuel Com- 
pany had operated a coal mine in 
Kansas and its employees were mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers 
of America. Under the terms of the 
contract between the company and 
the union the rate of pay for em- 
ployees under nineteen years of age 
was considerably lower than the rate 
for those over nineteen. An em- 
ployee had been paid at the lower 
rate from August 31, 1917, to March 
22, 1918, on which latter date he de- 
manded pay at. the higher rate and 
claimed back pay from August 31, 
1917. The employee’s argument was 
that he had been born on August 31, 
1888, and upon reference to the fam- 
ily Bible one entry had recorded his 
birth as of that date while another 
gave August 31, 1899. The com- 


pany paid him at the higher rate be- 
ginning April 1, 1918, but refused 
the back pay on the ground that he 
was less than nineteen years old. 

Thereupon a strike was called to 
compel the company to pay this claim 
and the men were instructed not to 
return to work until they had been 
advised that the claim had been paid. 
The claim had been pending nearly 
two years and the employee for 
whose benefit the strike was called 
was not working for the company at 
the time of the strike order. The 
men went on strike and did not re- 
turn until after the claim was paid. 

There had been no trade dispute 
concerning wages, hours or conditions 
of labor, and the court found as well 
that there was no controversy over 
discipline or the discharge of an em- 
ployee or over the employment of 
non-union labor. Neither was the 
strike ordered as a sympathetic one 
in aid of others. Dorchy, vice-presi- 
dent of the union, was prosecuted 
criminally for violating paragraph 
19, was found guilty and sentenced 
to fine and imprisonment. This 
judgment was affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court of Kansas. 

This was the second time which 
this case had been considered in the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
by a writ of error. Ina previous de- 
cision Dorchy vs. Kansas, 264 U. S. 
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286, the question was suggested 
whether or not section 19 had not 
fallen as a part of che system of com- 
pulsory arbitration, the clauses relat- 
ing to which had been declared un- 
constitutional in the Wolff Packing 
case. In this Wolff Packing case the 
Supreme Court pointed out that the 
question of severability and of deter- 
mining the intention of the state legis- 
lature rested primarily upon the state 
court and that its decision thereupon 
was conclusive with the Supreme 
Court. Since the state court had 
not passed upon the question whether 
section 19, being a part of the system 
of compulsory arbitration held to be 
invalid, had fallen with it, the judg- 
ment in this case holding Dorchy 
guilty and rendered before the Su- 
preme Court decision in the Wolff 
Packing Company case, was ordered 
vacated. 

Thereafter the Supreme Court of 
Kansas held that the paragraph in 
question was severable from the act 
and that it could stand alone as an 
independent statute. The Supreme 
Court of the United States is bound 
by the construction thus given to the 
statute by the Kansas Supreme Court. 

In the first case there was no action 
to consider the invalidity of para- 
graph 19 treated as an independent 
statute. Since Dorchy has raised the 
question in the lower courts and the 
judgment entered involved a denial 
of his claim, the Supreme Court felt 
that it must pass upon it. It pointed 
out, however, that the question re- 
quiring decision was not the broad 
one whether the legislature has power 
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to prohibit strikes but whether the 
prohibition of paragraph 19 was un- 
constitutional. ‘The right to carry 
on business—be it called liberty or 
property—has value,” said Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis, who delivered the 
opinion of the Court. “To interfere 
with this right without just cause is 
unlawful. The fact that the injury 
was inflicted by a strike is sometimes 
a justification. But a strike may be 
illegal because of its purpose, how- 
ever orderly the manner in which it 
is conducted.” Justice Brandeis 
pointed out that to collect a claim 
such as is here considered was not a 
permissible purpose and in the ab- 
sence of a valid agreement to the con- 
trary, each party to a disputed claim 
could insist that it be determined only 
by a court. 

“To enforce payment by a strike 
is clearly coercion,” said Justice 
Brandeis. “The legislature may make 
such action punishable criminally, as 
extortion or otherwise. And it may 
subject to punishment him who uses 
the power or influence incident to his 
office in a union to order the strike. 
Neither the common law, nor the 
Fourteenth Amendment, confers the 
absolute right to strike.” 

It now seems clear that our various 
State legislatures may declare strikes 
for certain objects to be unlawful, 
and any one urging such a strike may 
be deemed guilty of a felony and be 
subjected to fine and imprisonment. 
This decision in the Dorchy case will 
undoubtedly be the forerunner of sev- 
eral attempts to curtail the right of 
labor unions to strike. 








A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


Henry Evans, oF NORTHUMBERLAND, ENGLAND* 


NE more Christmas is drawing 
very near and the season’s 
greetings will soon be ex- 

changed of a Merry Christmas to 
each other as they pass by each other 
in the busy throngs of the towns and 
the smaller crowds of the rural dis- 
tricts. I have often wondered of the 
true mission of Christ to the world 
of which we read in Luke’s gospel, 
chapter 2, verse 10. I have been in 
the industrial struggle of life for 
sixty years. I have seen much that 
tends to hinder the joy and happi- 
ness of the Christmas seasons. Yet, 
through all the tears and sorrows of 
life’s conflicts, there is one great 
fact—-the Carpenter of Nazareth 
knoweth all the struggles and con- 
flicts of life, and I, being a poor man, 
realize that the celebration of the 
Christmas season is also the celebra- 
tion of the birth of a poor Man who 
was born’ poor, lived the life of the 
poor, worked at his trade as an ordi- 
nary carpenter works today. He 
cared for His mother, who was a 
widow; He was the breadwinner of 
the poor workingman’s home. But 
He was even greater than all that 
when He gave His life to save a 
lost world, and when He gave His 
life as a sacrifice He brought the true 
meaning of joy and happiness which 


*Mr. Evans has worked in the mines for 
fifty-eight years. 


touches the inner part of human na- 
ture. It is well that we should re- 
member this as the most important 
and true meaning of happiness at 
these Christmas seasons. How often 
we observe in the hurry and hustle of 
every life some poor souls where ad- 
versity has been playing a great part 
in their lives. In the loss of loved 
ones and other unavoidable circum- 
stances it is to those who may read 
these few lines that I can say be of 
good cheer, He careth for you, wipe 
away your tears, and with the poet 
I say, “Hope on. Hope ever. Yet 
the time will come when man to man 
shall be a friend and brother, and 
this old world shall be a happy home, 
and all earth’s family love one an- 
other.” 

In the common walks of life is the 
true character of Christ mostly to be 
seen. There are two important ques- 
tions regarding the discussions be- 
tween employers and workers. The 
employers define their workers by the 
number of hands they have in their 
works. On the other hand labor 
leaders value workers as human souls 
who have rights to higher things than 
even their bread and butter stand- 
ard. This is a social and moral 
standard of life. So may the Christ- 
mas of 1926 be one of joy and peace 
to all the officers and members of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
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THE REGULARIZATION OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


By H. Feldman. 437 pages. Harper and 
Brothers. 1925. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Edward Berman. 


Mr. Feldman is Assistant Professor of Indus- 
trial Relations in Dartmouth College. The re- 
wiewer is Assistant Professor of Economics at 
the University of Illinois —Enprror. 


HIS book, one of the most con- 

structive studies of the possibility 
of reducing unemployment appearing 
in many years, has been published 
under the auspices of the American 
Management Association and is ad- 
dressed principally to managers. Mr. 
Feldman’s work is devoted largely to 
the ‘new American emphasis” in 
dealing with unemployment. He be- 
lieves that a great part of the unem- 
ployment of today is due to irregular 
plant operation, and that the greatest 
progress is to be made through the ef- 
forts of industrial managers to regu- 


larize employment within their own 
establishments. With this as a basis, 
he presents the most thorough and 
suggestive discussion yet written of 
what has been done and what can be 
done by managers to regularize em- 
ployment. 

Though the greater part of the 
book is devoted to the managerial 
problem of regularization, the author 
presents an excellent and well-consid- 
ered treatment of the more commonly 
proposed solutions of the unemploy- 
ment problem, such as public employ- 
ment offices, public unemployment ex- 
changes, the long-range planning of 
public works, the control of business 
cycles, and the dovetailing of seasonal 
industries. 

The book should be of great value 
to trade unionists, for it not only treats 
intelligently a problem in which they 
are greatly interested, but it discusses 
critically certain union policies, par- 
ticularly the distribution of work in 
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slack periods, the restrictions upon 
the transfer of workers from one job 
to another, and unemployment insur- 
ance. Mr. Feldman suggests the fol- 
lowing ways in which trade unions can 
cooperate in the regularization of em- 
ployment: (1) direct cooperation 
with management, as on the Balti- 
more and Ohio; (2) organized re- 
search as to irregular operation and 
unemployment, carried on by the 
unions themselves; (3) the adoption 
of a policy of permitting different 
wage rates to employers in the same 
line, depending upon the extent to 
which each employer gives his work- 
ers continuous employment; and (4) 
the further insistence upon and devel- 
opment of unemployment insurance 
by industry, which the author finds to 
be an excellent way of inducing the 
employer to regularize. It might be 
added that union leaders, by inform- 
ing themselves of the conditions 
which lead to irregular operation and 
of the methods of eliminating it, 
might confer a great benefit upon 
Labor by influencing Management to 
consider these matters more carefully. 

Mr. Feldman devotes 24 pages to 
an excellent summary and comparison 
of the unemployment insurance plans 
of the Dennison Company, Proctor 
and Gamble, the Cleveland garment 
industry, and the Chicago clothing in- 
dustry. In discussing the question as 
to whether or not the workers should 
contribute to the unemployment fund, 
he suggests that the fund be divided 
into two parts: To one part, which 
would be used to compensate the 
workers for the first four or eight 
weeks of unemployment, the em- 
ployer would be the sole contributor, 
and would thus be induced to regular- 
ize employment. The second part of 
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the fund would be contributed by the 
workers and would be used to com- 
pensate them for all unemployment 
beyond this period, which would 
probably be due to factors such as 
business depressions over which the 
employer has no control. 

This suggestion does not appear 
sound to the reviewer. Why, merely 
because the employer is not responsi- 
ble for such unemployment, should 
the workers, who are certainly no 
more to blame, bear the burden of it? 
The matter seems analogous to work- 
men’s compensation insurance, for 
which the employer usually bears the 
whole immediate burden on the prin- 
ciple that he can in the long run shift 
the cost of all accidents, for which he 
is not responsible but which are due 
to the inherent hazards of industry, 
to the consumer, who should justly 
pay for them. Similarly, if an em- 
ployer has to bear the entire immedi- 
ate burden of unemployment insur- 
ance, he will shift that part of the 
burden which can not be eliminated 
by employers in general to the con- 
sumer. Such an arrangement would 
also have the effect of encouraging 
the alert employer, ever eager to re- 
duce his costs, to investigate and ex- 
periment with possibilities of reducing 
irregularities in operation due to such 
factors as the business cycle. The 
author implies in many places that 
such irregularities are probably not 
entirely beyond the influence of far- 
sighted management. 

Mr. Feldman has written a valu- 
able book. It is thorough, in many 
respects original, sanely critical, and 
replete with suggestive instances and 
constructive proposals. It should be 
in the possession of every alert trade 
unionist. 
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SOCIAL FORCES IN AMER- 
ICAN HISTORY 


By A. M. Simons. International Publish- 
ers: New York. $1.60. 


Reviewed by E. C. Lindeman 


Mr. Simons is a contributor to the literature 
of the Labor Movement. The reviewer is an 
instructor in the Method and Content of Adult 
Education at the New School for Social Re- 
search; and Director of Research of the Work- 
ers Education Bureau.—Epitor. 


HIS book, so the publishers say, 

is an economic interpretation of 
the origin and growth of the Amer- 
ican nation. It ought, therefore, to 
be of special interest to workers. In 
fact, the volume has undoubtedly en- 
joyed considerable circulation in the 
past since this constitutes a re-issue or 
special edition on behalf of the 150th 
anniversary of our Revolution. It 
was originally published by Mac- 
millan in 1911. 

Historians of the old school, ac- 
cording to Mr. Simons, are in the 
habit of asking two questions con- 
cerning events of the past, namely: 
What happened? Who caused it to 
happen? Now, Mr. Simons is inter- 
ested in the above “what” but not in 
the “who,” for he believes that it is 
only another “what”’ that needs to be 
discovered. In other words, he be- 
gins with the assumption “that these 
underlying social forces are of more 
importance than the individuals that 
were forced to the front in the process 
of these struggles.” (It should be 
remarked in this connection that 
whenever he uses the term social 
forces he actually means economic 
forces expressing themselves through 
social action. Political parties, for 
example, are aggregates of human 
beings and are consequently social 
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forms, but according to Mr. Simons, 
political parties are always representa- 
tive of some specific economic in- 
terest.) This is a hard-headed point 
of view and undoubtedly needs more 
commendation now than in the last 
decade, when the book was first pub- 
lished. History has suddenly gone 
sentimental; the current fashion in 
biographies which emphasize the hu- 
man—all too human—aspects of our 
heroes and leaders of the past is a 
symptom of something soft and nox- 
ious in contemporary life. Mr. 
Simons’ book is free from this kind 
of sentimentalism but his effort to 
avoid persons as causal factors prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that he 
tends to overemphasize the secondary 
activities which flow from individual 
acts. For example, on page 228 he 
writes: “Finally, in 1856, there came 
a book which voiced the interests and 
the demands of this class (poor 
whites of the South) in such thun- 
derous tones that it shook the weak- 
ening pillars of Southern society like 
reeds, and had very much more to 
do with bringing on the Civil War 
than did the much talked-about 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” This book was 
Hinton Rowan Helper’s ‘The Im- 
pending Crisis.” This, it must be 
granted, is sentimentalism of another 
variety. 

The final chapter is entitled “Tri- 
umph and Decadence of Capitalism” 
and here Mr. Simon becomes more 
the propagandist than the historian. 
The use of such question-begging 
terms as “‘dollarocracy,” “gods of our 
industrial world,” indicate that he is 
much more concerned about what 
opinions and biases his book will in- 
duce than he is about facts. One 
could wish that he had offered better 
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evidence for the decay of Capitalism 
and the rise of Labor than this chap- 
ter affords. And, one would also like 
to share in his optimistic prophecies 
concerning Labor solidarity and its 
near approach to political as well as 
ecomonic power. These wishful 
phrases which conclude the book and 
are here and there scattered through- 
out are not, as a matter of fact, rele- 
vant to his method; his method and 
approach is hardheaded enough, but 
the conclusions and deductions which 
he derives therefrom could have been 
supplied without the method—could 
have, indeed, been culled from many 
writings of those apologists who sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly to the Marxian 
dogma. 

Mr. Simons’ book may be recom- 
mended to the critically-minded with 
no further reservations; its freshness 
and vigor—especially in the earlier 
sections—will quicken the thought of 
any reader in search of realistic his- 
torical backgrounds. 


THE ART OF THOUGHT 


By Graham Wallas. 314 p. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company: New York. 1926. 
$2.75. 


Reviewed by Max Lerner 


Graham Wallas, the author of many books 
on social and political theory, is a lecturer at 
the London School of Economics. The reviewer 
is a student at Brookings Graduate School of 
Economics.—Ep1tor. 


HIS book undertakes to tell us 

how the human mind works, and 
how we can make it work more ef- 
fectively. Mr. Wallas, during a long 
and fruitful career as a political the- 
orist and student of society, has in- 
duced many of his contemporaries to 
march to the measure of his thought. 


About thirty years ago he wrote The 
Life of Francis Place, the biography 
of a man who in the early days after 
the Industrial Revolution in England 
started by making leather breeches, 
became a fashionable tailor, and 
ended by directing Parliamentary 
legislation toward making life toler- 
able for workers. Here was a new 
type of biographical writing that 
brought out vividly the economic 
character of the time in which the 
subject lived. In 1908 Wallas wrote 
the now famous Human Nature in 
Politics, which revealed to us what we 
should have known long before: that 
since ours is a society made up of 
human beings, the best way to under- 
stand government is to study the mo- 
tives and the minds of men. This 
book, along with The Great Society 
which followed it, started the vogue 
of applying psychology to the study 
of social organization. Does this 
new book on The Art of Thought 
point to a development in Mr. Wal- 
las’ own thinking, or in his general 
political theory? 

Mr. Wallas devoted some atten- 
tion to the problem of thought in his 
earlier books. He has believed all 
along that the hope for our society 
lies not in new legislation nor in a 
scheme of reform, not in this formula 
or that formula, but in the power of 
organized thought. His formula is 
the elastic one of applying community 
intelligence to the problems of com- 
munity life. Most people who have 
reached this conclusion have put all 
their faith in the education of the 
masses. That is the meaning of Mr. 
H. G. Wells’ aphorism that civiliza- 
tion is “a race between catastrophe 
and education.” In England, the 
Labor Party stands for a program of 
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popular education, and has recently 
demanded the raising of the compul- 
sory age to sixteen. In this book, 
however, Mr. Wallas is not so much 
concerned with a nation of literates 
as with a nation in which the handful 
of thinkers, those who make their 
thoughts permanent for their fellows, 
think more effectively and creatively. 
He stresses, therefore, the training of 
leaders of thought. 

He devotes the first few chapters 
to an analysis of How We Think. 
This involves the science of psy- 
chology and, of course, opens up 
many controversial questions which 
will be settled in as many different 
ways as there are “schools” of psy- 
chology. Mr. Wallas’ method is the 
eclectic one of selecting here and re- 
jecting there. The theories which 
he himself advances may be sounder 
than those which he rejects. That, 
however, we cannot know. Psychol- 
ogy has not yet grown its sea legs. 

The difficulties, therefore, of ap- 
plying this science to the problems of 
formulating an art of thought are 
many and various. Mr. Wallas rec- 
ognizes that, but a recognition of 
danger is not equivalent to an avoid- 
ance of it. To practice the art of 
thought means to improve your 
thought at those points where thought 
is subject to improvement. But what 
are these points? To answer this 
question Mr. Wallas divides the life- 
history of a thought into four stages: 
preparation — the gathering of ma- 
terial; incubation—the silent subcon- 
scious working over of this material 
by the mind; illumination—the sud- 
den flash whereby you get your an- 
swer to the problem; verification— 
the checking-up. 
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This is helpful. But an art implies 
action. What are we to do? Mr. 
Wallas, from his own experience as a 
thinker, from talking to many of his 
friends who are doing creative think- 
ing, from reading the autobiographies 
of great thinkers of the past, has col- 
lected and gives us many valuable sug- 
gestions. Perhaps the greatest value 
of the book, however, will be in mak- 
ing us aware of our own mental pro- 
cesses. But if his hints are taken too 
literally, with too much emphasis 
upon the mechanical suggestions, and 
too little upon Mr. Wallas’ warnings 
about the delicacy and fragility of the 
whole thought-process, more harm 
than good may result. Read thought- 
fully and with reservations, it will be 
of definite, practical assistance. A 
book by Mr. Wallas is always good 
reading; he handles his technical ma- 
terial with great lucidity; and is, as 
always, skillful in presenting old facts 
in new lights. Whether Mr. Wallas 
himself thinks by art or by nature, he 
thinks well. 


THE COAL MINERS’ STRUG- 
GLE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
STATUS 


By Arthur E. Suffern. 466 p. The Mac- 
millan Company: New York. 1926. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Edward A. Wieck 


Mr. Suffern is the author of “Conciliation and 
Arbitration in the Coal Industry” and a mem- 
ber of the research staff of the Institute of 
Economics. Mr. Wieck is a miner in the Illi- 
nois coal region, district number 12; and a fre- 
quent contributor to American journals.— 
Eprror. 


HIS book does not undertake to 
tell us what is wrong with the 
coal industry and for that reason may 
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be a disappointment to those who 
would cure the ills of the industry 
overnight. The author would have 
us see the accomplishment of sixty 
years’ experience in the adjustment 
of human relations in this basic in- 
dustry. The book is crammed with 
facts dealing with the development of 
collective bargaining between coal 
miners and coal operators. The 
progress of the Joint Movement in 
the coal industry is an interesting de- 
velopment; it has been of gradual 
growth with the impetus coming from 
within the industry and not imposed 
or suggested from without. 

The question of industrial relations 
in the coal industry, from the mak- 
ing of the basic scale down through 
the numerous districts and sub-dis- 
tricts, on to the pit committee with its 
day-to-day work of adjusting griev- 
ances, seems a hopeless muddle to the 
uninitiated. Differentials in scale- 
rates between thick and thin seams, 
between pick and machine mining, dif- 
ferences in yardage and dead-work, 
rates in various coal fields, seeming 
contradictions in the enforcement of 
conditions, and the varying degrees of 
stress upon certain of these condi- 
tions, would make the most difficult 
crossword puzzle seem a kindergar- 
ten pastime by comparison. Mr. Suf- 
fern begins at the beginning and 
traces the development of the miners’ 
union and the operators’ associations 
and their joint relations down to and 
including the anthracite settlement of 
1926. 

In steering clear of the dramatic 
clashes that have marked the course 
of these relations, Mr. Suffern is bet- 
ter able to deal with the principles 
involved. It is the gradual evolution 
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of customs, rules and principles with 
which he is concerned. He frankly 
accepts the Joint Movement as the 
best method so far brought forward 
in the interest of peace in the industry. 
Its success in this connection is at- 
tested by the fact that “the man-days 
lost during the period 1899-1923 be- 
cause of general suspensions and local 
strikes and lock-outs were less than 
twelve per cent of the total time lost 
due to all causes.” This is contrary 
to the general impression; some peo- 
ple think the miners are always strik- 
ing. 

“Whether the system of collective 
bargaining shall be extended to the 
non-union fields,” writes Mr. Suffern, 
“whether it shall be maintained in its 
present strength, or whether it shall 
be replaced by individual bargaining, 
is an issue which hinges largely: (1) 
upon the attitudes and policies of the 
participants in collective bargaining; 
(2) upon the economic and political 
advantage of those operators who re- 
fuse to deal with the union; and (3) 
upon the part played by public au- 
thority in relation to the controversy.” 
In dealing with the issue, Mr. Suffern 
unconsciously compliments the sagac- 
ity and tact of those who in the past 
have steered the ship of industrial 
relations in the coal industry through 
many storms. 

If we are to advance intelligently 
in industrial relations in the coal in- 
dustry, it is important that we under- 
stand those of the past. Mr. Suffern’s 
book gives us this background in the 
most comprehensive study yet made 
of industrial relations in the coal in- 
dustry. It should have been the first 
instead of the third book in the coal 
inquiry of the Institute of Economics. 
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CuRRENT Book NOoTEs 


EcoNoMICs AND INDUSTRY 


Arbitration and Business Ethics. 
Clarence F. Birdseye. 318 p. 
New York: D. Appleton Co. 
$2.50. 


A study of the history and philos- 
ophy of the various types of arbitra- 
tion and their relation to business 
ethics. 


Wages in the United States. A pub- 
lication of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 153 p. $2.50. 


Covers the period, July, 1914, to 
April, 1926; presents wage figures in 
25 manufacturing industries, public 
utilities, railroads, building trades and 
anthracite mining. 


Business and the Church. Edited by 
Jerome Davis. 383 p. New 
York: The Century Co. $2.50. 


A compilation of “sermons” by 
employers and labor leaders. Among 
the contributors are William Green, 
Albert Coyle, Whiting Williams, 
Henry Ford, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., Sam Lewisohn, Henry Dennison 


and Edward A. Filene. 


A Bird’s-Eye View of Invention. By 
A. Frederick Collins. 320 p. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co.: New 
York. $2.00. 


A survey of the whole range of in- 
ventions, beginning from prehistoric 
to modern times, by a writer of many 
books on popular science and handi- 
crafts. 





By 


Hisrory AND BIOGRAPHY 


The Conquest of Civilization. By 
James Henry Breasted. 717 p. 
Harper & Bros.: New York. 
$5.00. 

From earliest times to the fall of 
the Roman Empire. Many illustra- 
tions. A very readable account of the 
career of mankind and well-adapted 
for the adult student without previous 
historical reading. 


The Ordeal of Civilization. By 
James Harvey Robinson. 770 p. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 
$5.00. 


The companion volume to Breas- 
ted’s “Conquest of Civilization.” 
“Not merely a sketch of the history 
of western Europe, but rather the 
background of contemporaneous 
ways of doing and thinking.” 


The Making of the Modern Mind. 
By John H. Randall, Jr. 653 p. 
Houghton Mifflin Co.: New York. 
$5.00. 

An analytical survey of the intel- 
lectual background of the present age. 
Sections deal with Medieval Chris- 
tendom, the Renaissance, the develop- 
ment of thought in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and thought 
and aspiration in the last hundred 
years. 


Benjamin Franklin: The First Civil- 
ized American. By Phillips Russell. 
323 p. New York: Brentano. 
$5.00. 

A full-flavored and entertaining 
sketch; however, critics may disagree 
as to its merits as biography. 

















CURRENT BOOK NOTES 


George Washington: The Image and 
the Man. By W. E. Woodward. 
460 p. New York: Boni & Live- 
right. $4.00. 


A “real” and “human” Washing- 
ton written in the most approved im- 
pressionistic fashion. 


The American People. By Thomas 
Jefferson Wertenbaker. 486 p. 
New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $5.00. 


A one-volume history of the Amer- 
ican people written for the people; 
another illustration of the fact that 
truth and perspective are not neces- 
sarily sacrificed to interest and ro- 
mance. 


A Short History of Civilization. By 
Lynn Thorndike. 566 p. F. S. 
Crofts & Co. New York. $5.00. 


An account of the progress of man- 
kind by a professional historian. 


PsyCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


Practical Psychology. By Edward 
Stevens Robinson. 475 p. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.80. 
A book for the general reader; 

treated so as to integrate psychology 

and the practical issues of everyday 
life. 


Philosophy for Plain People. By 
Maurice M. Kaunitz. 394 p. 
New York: Adelphi Co. $3.00. 
An exposition in simple language 

of the philosophies and religions of 

all time. 


Saturated Civilization. By Sigmund 
Mendelsohn. 180 p. The Mac- 
millan Co. New York. $1.75. 
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An argument from the “forward 
and backward” theory of progress to 
the effect that civilization is now sur- 
feited with material progress, social 
reforms, and educational opportuni- 
ties. 


History of Ancient and Medieval 
Philosophy. By Horatio W. 
Dresser. 338 p. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. New York. $2.50. 


A brief account of philosophy from 
6th century B. C. to 17th century 
A. D. 


This Believing World. By Lewis 
Browne. The Macmillan Co. 
New York. $3.50. 


A simple account of the great re- 
ligions of mankind. 


Historical Aspects of the Immigra- 
tion Problem. By Edith Abbott. 
881 p. University of Chicago 
Press. $4.50. 


A source book of material relating 
to the history of American Immigra- 
tion prior to 1882. Contains sections 
on the causes of emigration, economic 
aspects of the problem, early prob- 
lems of assimilation, public opinion 
and the immigrant, etc. 


The Practical Use of Books and 


Libraries. By Gilbert O. Ward. 
139 p. Boston. F. W. Faxon. 
1926. $2.00. 


A useful guide for the uninitiated. 
Describes arrangement of books in 
libraries, how to use the card cata- 
logue and reference books, magazines 
and magazine indexes, note-taking, 
sources of information about books, 
etc. 











FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers International 
Union of America 


John J. Gleeson—There has been a slight 
improvement in wages, hours and working con- 
ditions. For 57 deaths, $14,130.20 was ex- 
pended. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—Condition of employment is 
fair, Committee is now before management on 
Revision of the Rules and conference on salary 
will follow. Six deaths during past month and 
$6,000 paid in benefits. 


Window Glass Cutters and Flatteners Associa- 
tion of America 


Joseph L. Fortune —Three unions have been 
formed during the month in the cities of Okmul- 
gee, Okla., Fort Smith, Ark., and Sandusky, 
Ohio. There has been an increase of 79 mem- 
bers. Business is improving. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Harry L. Morrison.—Fifty-eight new members 
during past month. Employment is fair. An 
effort is being made to organize a local union 
of laundry workers in Chicago. No agree- 
ments signed during past month. 


International Metal Engravers Union 


John C. Joos.—Conditions of employment fair. 
Organization drive on throughout the East. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers Inter- 


national Union 


A. D. Yoder—Four local unions have been 
formed during the month in Lakewood, N. J.; 
Pontiac, Mich.; Muncie, Ind.; and Springfield, 
Mo. We have 283 unions with a membership 
of 18,500. Eight deaths occurred, expenditure 
therefor amounting to $1,176.50. 


ARKANSAS 


Paragould.—j. P. Hampton: 

Our central body is planning an organization 
drive. All trades have initiated membership 
movements. Carpenters and painters have the 
best attended meetings. Carpenters are making 
special efforts to make their meetings attractive. 
Women are employed as clerks and cashiers 
and in the millinery trade. The secretary of 
the Committee on Education is J. M. Alex- 
ander. Our non-partisan political campaign 
committee is functioning. Though there is no 
rush of work everybody is busy. 


ARIZONA 


Tucson—N. W. Wolfe: 

Central body plans organization drive for 
coming year. Carpenters, painters, plasterers, 
plumbers and culinary workers have initiated 
membership drives. Painters and carpenters 
have best attendance at meetings. Effort being 
made to organize women clerks in the stores. 
Harry E. Rich is secretary of the Committee on 
Education. Workers’ education being promoted 
through State Federation and central bodies. 
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ING THUMBrules no more. The rule 

of thumb, with all its costly guesswork, 
has no place in Western Electric telephone 
making. 

Here exact measuring standards are the 
rule, precise in many cases to the ten-thou- 
sandth part of an inch. And this habit of 
being exact controls every factory activity— 
in the systematic planning of the great task of 
telephone production, in manufacturing to 
known standards of quality, in constantly 
improving methods of work—not in hap- 
hazard experiment but by scientific attack by 
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responsibility by holding down the cost of 
telephone apparatus to a figure well below 
the increased cost of general commodities. 
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Organization work very active. Culinary work- 
ers reorganized. 


COLORADO 


Greeley —George P. Brooks: 

The carpenters have initiated a membership 
movement. The typographical union and car- 
penters have the best attended meetings. The 
carpenters are making special effort to make 
their meetings attractive. No efforts are being 
made to organize the women workers. In the 
city the compulsory school attendance law is 
fully enforced, but in the outlying districts they 
are very lax. Our educational committee is 
arranging study classes, using the public school 
buildings for this purpose. Our nvun-partisan 
political campaign committee is functioning very 
well. 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden—R. Beadle: 

The painters, hod carriers and plumbers have 
initiated membership movements. The electri- 
cians and carpenters have the best attended 
meetings. Women workers are employed in 
the International Silver Company, telephone 
equipment, but no effort is made to organize 
them. The compulsory school attendance law 
is well enforced. The building trades council 
is working along harmonious lines. 


Norwich—William H. Donahue: 

Central Labor Union is planning social even- 
ings, organization work and label education for 
the coming season in an effort to promote at- 
tendance. Representative from United Tex- 
tile Workers here to organize women workers. 
James B. Johnstone is secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Education. Organization work being con- 
ducted amongst bakers, trolleymen and roofers. 
State branch has committee working en a bank 
for the state. 


FLORIDA 


St. Petersburg.—vV. S. Herring: 

The machinists are making strenuous efforts 
to organize the auto mechanics. The operative 
engineers and the painters have the best at- 
tended meetings. The painters are making 
special efforts to make their meetings attractive. 
We are at present reorganizing the women’s 
union label league. A great effort was made 
to organize clerks, including women, but after 
five months the local was discontinued. School 
attendance in our community is practically 100 
per cent. Painters are contemplating a trade 
school. Attempts have been made to reorganize 
the bakers, butchers and retail clerks, which 
unions have recently disbanded. The non-par- 
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tisan political campaign committee is function- 
ing, V. S. Herring, chairman. Carpenters local 
531 own their own hall. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Harry E. Scheck: 

Central body is planning organization drive 
for coming year. Label trades have initiated 
membership movements. Unions have best at- 
tendance at meetings where absentees are fined. 
Efforts being made along social lines to make 
meetings more attractive. 


Galesburg—Thomas R. Downie: 

Bakers and Brick and Clay Workers particu- 
larly active in drive for new members. Not 
permitted to use school buildings for meetings. 
Trades Assembly owns labor temple and all 
unions meet there. 


Granite City—Robert Lyons: 

Correction: In our October report, it was 
stated that two spies from the cooks’ union in 
Indianapolis had given their evidence against 
Organizers Armstrong and Parker of the street 
car men’s union. This was a mistake, the spies 
were not members of the cooks’ union. 


West Frankfort-—F. J. Rauback: 

Federal Labor Union No, 17898, newly organ- 
ized, has intensive campaign on to thoroughly 
organize all unorganized workers. Practically 
all organizations have 100 per cent member- 
ship. Efforts being made to organize women 
cashiers, stenographers, bookkeepers. United 
Tile and Composition Roofers No. 59, organized 
during past month, also Federal Labor Union 
17898. Miners’ locals jointly own their head- 
quarters. 


INDIANA 


Kokemo.—Fred C. Blacker: 

The musicians have initiated a membership 
movement. The flint glass workers, theatrical 
stage employees, molders, polishers, stove 
mounters and printers have the best attended 
meetings. Efforts are being made to organize 
women workers among the waitresses, clerks 
and confectionery workers. Mr. H. E. Vincent 
has been appointed as secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education. The compulsory school at- 
tendance law is enforced about 90 per cent. 
Local 494 of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers has recently been organized. The pot- 
ters have disbanded. The non-partisan political 
campaign committee is functioning. 


South Bend—Harry Lewis: 
Our central body is always engaged in or- 
ganization work. The building trades have ini- 
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Rain and Telephone (alls 





THE annual rain fall in the 
United States would weigh over 
three and one-half trillions of 
tons. 


This vast weight is drawn up 
to the clouds by the unseen but 
effective power of the sun; rep- 
resenting energy equivalent to 
300 billion horse-power. 


The annual telephone conver- 
sations total over twenty-five 
billion a year. As silently as 
sunlight, electricity, mastered by 
the human mind, carries the 
voices of the nation. 


There must be the man-power 
of 300,000 individuals to build, 
maintain and operate the tele- 
phone system. 


There must be the money- 
power of over seven hundred 
million dollars a year to pay 
for operating the plant, in addi- 
tion to three billion dollars 
invested in the plant. 


The rain sustains life; the 
telephone furnishes swift com- 
munication for the nation, and 
they are alike in requiring a vast 
amount of unseen energy. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND AssocIATED CoMmPANIES 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FORWARD 
TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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tiated membership movements. The plumbers 
and steamfitters are offering inducements to 
make their meetings attractive. We have an 
organization committee to organize women 
workers. The Building Trades Council and 
Central Labor Union are anxious to secure the 
affiliation of the bricklayers, plasterers and car- 
penters. 


Sullivan.—Cleve Mitchell: 

The central body is actively engaged in or- 
ganizing work. The restaurant employees, bar- 
bers and clerks have initiated membership move- 
ments. The miners have the best attended meet- 
ings. We have an organization committee to 
organize women workers. The compulsory 
school attendance law is administered by the 
school board and generally complied with. A 
new union of clerks has recently been formed. 
The restaurant workers are on strike at this 
time. 


IOWA 


Des Moines —W. B. Hammill: 

Temporary committee appointed to start drive 
on dairy industry. Mine workers, electrical 
workers, painters and decorators, team and 
truck drivers, women’s bureau and barbers have 
best attended meetings. Will again make effort 
to organize women workers. Des Moines Labor 
College opened October 13 for workers. Ninety- 
five dairy workers initiated during past sixty 
days. 


Dubuqgue—John P. Quinn: 

An organization drive is being planned; the 
butcher workmen have initiated membership 
movements. The central body has appointed a 
Committee on Education of which J. P. Quinn 
is secretary. We are cooperating with the school 
board in night school work, and were given 
the use of public school buildings for this pur- 
pose. The non-partisan political campaign com- 
mittee is functioning. 


Sioux City—M. R. Broughton: 

The central body is planning an organization 
drive. The sheet metal workers, pressmen, 
press feeders, stereotypers and typographical 
unions have the best attended meetings. The 
machinists are making special efforts to make 
their meetings attractive. Women are em- 
ployed in the Packing House and Biscuit Com- 
pany. Herman Hess, Labor Temple, has been 
appointed secretary of the Committee on Educa- 
tion. Compulsory school attendance law is well 


administered in our community. The non-par- 
tisan political campaign committee is function- 
ing. 
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KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

Painters and decorators have reorganized 
and are steadily increasing their membership. 
Carpenters and barbers have best attended 
meetings. Central body not functioning. Main- 
tenance of way employees, teamsters and moy- 
ing picture operators have disbanded. 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland.—Charles Clinger: 

Our members are trying to organize the truck 
drivers. The brick masons, painters and car- 
penters have the best attended meetings. 
Women are employed in factories, telephone 
exchange and laundries, but no efforts are made 
to organize them, The non-partisan political 
campaign committee is functioning. Out of 15 
men who we put on the ticket last year 11 were 
elected. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Beverly (Salem) —Roy W. Canney: 

Our central body is planning an organization 
drive; interested in organizing the garage re- 
pair men. The building trades have the best 
attended meetings. Women are employed in 
the textile and leather industries, the textile 
workers being organized, but the leather work- 
ers are unorganized. Mr. C. W. Fitzgerald 
has been appointed as secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education. The Central Labor Union 
is giving 20 lectures this winter. Sheet metal 
workers have recently reorganized. 


Framingham.—Edward S. Taylor: 

We are trying to make the meetings of the 
central body interesting so as to increase the 
attendance. The carpenters and painters have 
the best attended meetings. Women are em- 
ployed in the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany but no effort is made to organize them. 
The compulsory school attendance law is en- 
forced through the school truant officer. 


Marlboro.—John T. Tucker: 

Central body is planning drive for coming 
year. Masons and electricians have initiated 
membership movements. Carpenters and paint- 
ers have best attended meetings. Carpenters 
are doing best to make their meetings attractive. 
Mr, Frank F. Kelleher is secretary of the local 
committee on education. Stone masons union is 
under way and electrical workers’ local has been 
organized in past month. Masons and brick- 
layers are trying to build up their organization. 


Plymouth—Charles H. Smith: 
We have no central body. The carpenters 
have initiated membership movements. Women 
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Snowdrift is always creamy 


Snowdrift is always the right creamy 


consistency that you find easiest to 


use. 


It never becomes as hard as a 


candle in cold weather, or soft and 
runny in warm weather. 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY AND 
FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 








are employed in the woolen industry. The 
compulsory school attendance law is well ad- 
ministered in our community. The painters 
union has disbanded. 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor.—Roy M. Shaffer: 

Our central body is planning an organization 
drive. The painters have the best attended 
meetings. We have no organized women here, 
and no effort is being made to organize them. 
Mr. R. M. Burr has been appointed as secretary 
of the committee on education. We have a 
professor from the University of Michigan to 
start classes Nov. 12. A women’s union label 
league has recently been formed. The tinners, 
barbers, butchers and molders have disbanded. 
The non-partisan political campaign committee 
is functioning splendidly. 


Jackson—James G. Henley: 

Central body expects to give three banquets in 
leading hotels and have labor speakers. Car- 
penters, painters and plumbers have best at- 
tended meetings. Machinists are making special 
efforts to make meetings attractive. Women are 
employed in the garment industry, but no efforts 
are being made to organize them. James V. 


Quirk has been appointed secretary of the com- 
mittee on education. Compulsory school at- 
tendance law is enforced in our community. 
The pressmen have reorganized. We have a 
labor bank in our locality. The non-partisan 
political campaign committee is functioning. 


MINNESOTA 


Hibbing.—P. A. Davis: 

Central body has standing committee working 
in conjunction with affiliated locals, Carpen- 
ters, plumbers, electricians, painters, chauffeurs, 
musicians, barbers and firemen have initiated 
organization movements. Painters are making 
special efforts to improve attendance at meet- 
ings. Mr. John Edmonds is secretary of the 
committee on education. Literature on work- 
ers education has been distributed generously. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Laurel—Holt E. J. Ross: 

The barbers, carpenters and painters have 
initiated membership movements. The barbers 
are making special efforts to make their meet- 
ings attractive, but all are very well attended. 
All possible efforts are being made to organize 
women in the textile and canning industries. 
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Compulsory school attendance is enforced 
through the compulsory law, supported by the 
State Federation. The State director of educa- 
tion is planning a series of talks. The State 
Federation of Labor had a splendid convention 
and locals are coming in rapidly. 


MONTANA 


Lewistown.—Charles F. Coleman: 

Our central body is planning an organization 
drive. The cooks and waiters have initiated a 
membership movement, and that organization 
has the best attended meetings. An effort is 
being made to organize the women laundry 
workers. Our non-partisan political campaign 
committee is functioning. The carpenters own 
their own headquarters. 


NEW YORK 


Syracuse.—George J. Bowen: 

Machinists and boilermakers have started 
drive for members. Unable to attend central 
body meetings on account of travelling for 
machinists. Toolmakers union formed in Utica. 
Central bodies of Syracuse and Utica own their 
own headquarters. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot.—H. E. McFall: 

We have no central body. The painters and 
decorators have initiated membership move- 
ments. The painters have the best attended 
meetings. Women are employed in laundries, 
stores, telephone exchange, Armour creameries, 
Great Northern R. R. offices, and as stenogra- 
phers, but no efforts are being made to organize 
them. Truant officers have been appointed to 
enforce the compulsory school attendance law. 
Carpenters, electricians, plumbers, auto mechan- 
ics, draymen, teamsters and chauffeurs have 
disbanded. 

OHIO 


Columbus.—J. C. Dougherty: 

Our central body is planning an organization 
drive for the coming year. The carpenters have 
the best attended meetings. The carpenters and 
barbers are making special efforts to make their 
meetings attractive. Women are employed in 
the glass and shoe industries but no effort is 
made to organize them. We have a committee 
on education. Compulsory school attendance is 
well enforced. 


Elyria.—Charles H. Kopp: 

We are cooperating with all locals with suc- 
cess in securing new members. We have all 
beauty culturists organized under the Barbers 
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International Union. Mr. R. B. Whitehead of 
Oberlin, Ohio, has been appointed as secretary 
of the committee on education. A county local 
of slate, tile and composition roofers has re- 
cently been chartered. 


Niles.—R. W. Caddick: 

Central body is planning organization drive 
for coming year. Street car men have best at- 
tended meetings. George Gebhard is secretary 
of the committee on education. No trouble ex- 
perienced in securing use of schools. Non- 
partisan political campaign committee is active. 


W ellsville-—Frank Smurthewaite: 

We have no central body. The potters have 
the best attended meetings. Women workers 
are employed in the pottery industry. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa.—G. E. Warren: 

Our central body is planning an organization 
drive. The carpenters, painters and machinists 
have initiated membership movements. The 
carpenters and painters are making special ef- 
forts to make their meetings attractive. Women 
are employed in laundries and have been so- 
licited in general, regarding organizing. The 
secretary of the committee on education is V. V. 
Van Tilberg, Carpenters’ Hall. The compulsory 
school attendance law is administered by a 
regular truant officer of the school board. A 
university extension course through night high 
school is under way. The non-partisan politi- 
cal campaign committee is functioning. The 
carpenters own their own headquarters, valued 
at $75,000. A drive is under way by local 
unions to raise funds for striking miners in 
District No. 21. Too much surplus of common 
labor. 


OREGON 


Eastside —R. T. Whitty: 

All crafts are interested in organizing new 
members. Central body is planning to organize 
the retail clerks. Culinary alliance has best 
attended meetings. Efforts are being made to 
organize women workers in the culinary alliance 
and the laundry workers union. Compulsory 
school attendance law is strictly administered in 
our community. Non-partisan political cam- 
paign committee is functioning. 


Eugene.—H. C. Farley: 

Central body is holding special open meetings 
with entertainment committees appointed to as- 
sist all locals in an organization movement. 
All building trades have initiated organization 
movements. Carpenters, building laborers and 
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plumbers have the best attended meetings. The 
typographical, barbers, bakers and building 
trades unions are making special efforts to make 
their meetings attractive. Women are employed 
in laundries and in fruit packing. The work 
of organization among the laundry workers is 
partly completed. Lowell Hall has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the committee on education. 
A union of stage employees has recently been 
organized, and a union of retail clerks dis- 
banded. Our non-partisan political campaign 
committee is functioning. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona—John F. Weller: 

Our central body is planning an organization 
drive, also the carpenters, painters, plasterers, 
garment workers, electricians and plumbers. 
Carpenters have initiated membership move- 
ments with considerable success. The bakery 
and confectionery workers and the electricians 
have the best attended meetings. All the build- 
ing trades unions are making special efforts to 
make their meetings attractive. Women are 
employed in restaurants, silk mills and stores 
but no special efforts have been made to organ- 
ize them aside from suggestions to the wait- 
resses. During the winter period we have a 
study class or two. Electricians have reorgan- 
ized. Non-partisan political campaign commit- 
tee is functioning. 


Lancaster.—J. P. Keenen: 

Our central body is planning an organization 
drive. The carpenters, railroad signalmen, 
bricklayers and cigarmakers have the best at- 
tended meetings. No effort is being made to 
organize any women workers. Electrical work- 
ers have disbanded their union. The non-par- 
tisan political campaign committee is function- 


ing. ‘ 
PORTO RICO 


Ponce.—Vincent Medina: 

Organization drive is under way. Carpenters 
and boot and shoe workers are making efforts 
to increase membership. Efforts to organize 
women so far unsuccessful. . Use of school 
buildings denied to workers. Bricklayers and 
plasterers union recently organized. According 
to official report made by Department of Labor 
investigators, it was found that from 3,293 
families visited there were 9,778 children of 
school age, of which only 2,792 attended school 
and the rest stayed at home because of lack 
of clothing and food. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


W esterly—Samuel A. Melanson: 

Our central body is planning an organization 
drive. The textile workers and common labor- 
ers have initiated membership movements, The 
stone cutters, common laborers, carpenters and 
musicians have initiated membership movements. 
Efforts are being made to organize women in 
the textile industries. The compulsory school 
attendance law compels school attendance until 
the age of 16. Our non-partisan political cam- 
paign committee is functioning. 


TENNESSEE 


Binghampton.—G. C. Hopkins: 

Central body to cooperate with Tennessee 
Federation of Labor in campaign to start in 
near future. Machinists and retail clerks are 
making efforts to increase membership. Street 
railway employees, painters and motion-picture 
operators have best attended meetings. O. I. 
Kruger is secretary of the committee on educa- 
tion, Retail clerks union recently organized. 


Jackson.—W. L. Diffee: 

The carpenters, painters and typographical 
unions have the best attended meetings. Car- 
penters, painters, bricklayers and printing press- 
men are making special efforts to make their 
meetings attractive. An effort is being made 
to organize women workers in cafes, depart- 
ment stores, laundries and offices, with progress 
slow. The compulsory school attendance law 
is administered through the services of the 
truant officer. Plans are under way for a vo- 
cational night school, the public school buildings 
being used for this purpose. A union of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine Oper- 
ators was recently organized in Jackson. 


TEXAS 


Breckenridge.—R. P. Guthrie: 

Our central body is planning an organization 
drive. All have very well attended meetings. 
No new unions have been formed, nor have 
any been disbanded. 


Dallas.—R. M. Means: 

The plumbers and steam fitters and the sheet 
metal workers have the best attended meetings. 
The only women organized are the garment 
workers. The various local unions of Dallas 
own the Labor Temple of that City. 


El Paso—James W. Sullivan: 

Our central body is planning an organization 
drive for the coming year. The bakery work- 
ers, steam and operating engineers, and chauf- 
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feurs have initiated membership mevements. 
The typographical union, meat cutters and steam 
and operating engineers have the best attended 
meetings. The letter carriers and the typo- 
graphical union are making special efforts to 
make their meetings attractive. Every effort 
is being made to organize women employed in 
laundries, textile mills, stores, and in the gar- 
ment industry but progress is difficult as many 
are Mexicans. The compulsory school attend- 
ance law, up to the age of 16 years is being ad- 
ministered. The bakery and _ confectionery 
workers was the last union organized. The 
carpenters union owns its headquarters. 


Galveston—Eddie Delany: 

The central body is planning an organization 
drive. The painters have the best attended 
meetings. The carpenters are making special 
efforts to make their meetings attractive. The 
compulsory school attendance law is being en- 
forced to the letter. 


Orange.—W. R. Mayo: 

The longshoremen, carpenters, and theatrical 
stage employees and central labor council have 
the best attended meetings. No effort is being 
made at present to organize women workers. 
Mr. E. G. Davis has been appointed as secre- 
tary of the committee on education. The com- 
pulsory school attendance law is well adminis- 
tered in our community. Meat cutters are mak- 
ing special efforts to organize. Paper makers 
are making special efforts to reorganize. 


VIRGINIA 


Portsmouth—Thomas Nolan: 

The central body is planning an organization 
drive. The machinists, shipbuilders, pattern 
makers, boilermakers and painters have the best 
attended meetings. One knitting mill employs 
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women workers, but they are unorganized. The 
compulsory school attendance law is admin- 
istered fairly well. We were given the use of 
the Wilson High School in order that well 
known officers of labor unions might speak there. 
The blacksmiths navy yard local has disbanded, 
and several others have returned their charters. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle-—Robert B. Hesketh: 

Building trades have wage agreements; also 
teaming (transportation) trades, printing trades, 
butchers, etc. The associated industries and 
federated industries are alive and active. 
Manufacturers are opposing convict made goods 
and will join in an endeavor to compel those 
selling prison made goods to post notices in 
their stores. Pres. Short, State Federation of 
Labor, occasionally has opportunity to use radio 
for promoting organization. There seems to 
be favorable sentiment among women garment 
workers, laundry workers and waitresses for 
organization. We have some unemployment. 
Some building trades have adopted five-day 
week, also linemen. Culinary workers have 
eight-hour day and six-day week. Trades union 
promotional league is doing good work but 
needs more encouragement, likewise the women’s 
card and label league. 


WISCONSIN 


Sheboygan.—C. J. Schirmeister: 

The building trades have initiated member- 
ship movements. The carpenters are making 
special efforts to make their meetings attractive. 
No efforts are being made at present to organize 
women. Some trades are starting trade classes, 
and the carpenters are starting a class for ap- 
prentices. 
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is your representative. It reflects your judgment and character. 
Naturally, therefore, you should select your printer as carefully as 
you would an individual to represent you. 
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fully appreciates the confidence our clients impose in us when they 
ask us to produce their printing. Each and every job—from a calling 
card to a million copies of a large magazine—is given the same atten- 
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BE INFORMED ABOUT ELECTRIFICATION 


A knowledge of electrical installations enables a steam 
engineer to become a building superintendent. This 32 
page pamphlet also contains valuable information for 








owners and architects 
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Continental in Scope 


Americans pay their bills by check. And 
one-sixth of the banks, the country over, 
use this institution as the central bank 
through which these checks are paid 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 




























The American Federationist 
Official Magazine of the American Federation of Labor 


William Green, Editor 
$2.00 a year 20 cents a copy 


VERY worker should be a constant reader of the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST. The AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST is one of the educational agencies through 

which the Federation presents discussions of its fundamental 
principles, its policies and the application of these to the varied 
problems of the life of the worker. 

, The magazine is necessary also to those who wish to under- 
stand labor which is an important force in the development of 
publie policy. 

{ If you can not obtain it through your news stand, send sub- 
scription price to Secretary Frank Morrison, A. F. of L. Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
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ALL-LEAD PAINT 


UTCH BOY white-lead mixed 

with linseed oil makes a gloss 
paint that protects exteriors against 
rot and gives them long-lasting beauty. 
Mixed with Dutch Boy flatting oil, 
Dutch Boy white-lead produces a flat 
paint that adds greater charm to new 
rooms and fresh beauty to old rooms. 
In both cases, you have an all-lead 
paint—tough, durable, economical. 


— 


NATIONAL LEADZCOMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway ; Boston, 131 State St. ; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; Chicago, 900 West 18th 
St.; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Ave. ; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut 
St.; San Francisco, 485 California St.; Pittsburgh, 
National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave. ; 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 
Chestnut Sr. 
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An Organization of experi- 
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undertake engineering con- 
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City of New York 
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Controlling the Output of a Great Basic Industry 


—and developing a market for the labor of many thousands in new 
masonry work, the National Building Units Corporation are maintaining 
one high standard for the Cinder Concrete Building Units manufactured 
by their 79 licensed plants throughout America. 


NATIONAL BUILDING UNITS CORPORATION 
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“‘Sno-Wite’’ 


Porcelain enameled 
bathroom trimmings 


Installed in largest hotels, hospitals, and 
public buildings throughout the United 
States, are manufactured by the 
American Enameled Products 
Company, Chicago 
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Power, Developments—Industrial Plants 
Electrifications— Reports — Examinations 





NEW YORK 
68 Trinity Place 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 











Air Compressors, Condensers, 
Turbo Blowers, Rock-Drilling 
Machinery, Oil Engines, 
Pneumatic Tools. 





Branch Offices and Service Stations 
the World Over 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 


11 Broadway New York 





—— ee 


5 


CHICAGO 


LS 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY 





10) 





NEW YORK 











THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Industrial Engineers and Builders 


Offices All 
Principal Cities 
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PROTECTION OF PROPERTY AND INCOME 
A. D. T. SYSTEM 


Central Station Protection Services 


Night Watchman Supervision 
Fire Alarm Service 

Automatic Sprinkler Supervision 
Burglar Alarm Service 


American District Telegraph Company 
183 VARICK STREET NEW YORK CITY 




















She Brunswick 


and ‘Radiola 


called by critics the greatest ——— 
musical achievement of the age 


HE BRUNSWICK PANATROPE gives electri- 
cal reproduction to the new electrical records. 
Electrical reproduction means music true to life 
—as real as a photograph! The Panatrope may 
be had either alone or in combination with the —Panatrope combined with “= 
: ‘ either 6- or 8-tube Radiola 
Radiola Super-heterodyne, thus putting at your Super-beterodyne. 
finger-tips all recorded music and the rhythmic, 
. . Brunswick Records by the new ‘‘Light- 
wsy program ' 
newsy programs of radio as well Hear this his" aatadiaamaliiee 
matchless instrument at any Brunswick dealer's. raphy) are now on sale every Thursday. 





THE BRUNSWICK -BALKE-COLLENDER CO., General Offices: Chicago 
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sivig¢ Empire Petroleum Products 


& %, GASOLINE ABSORPTION OIL 
NAPHTHA NEUTRAL OILS 
KEROSENE RED OIL 
GAS OIL CYLINDER STOCKS 
FUEL OIL PARAFFIN OILS 
ROAD OIL PARAFFIN WAX 
Write for Prices 


EMPIRE REFINERIES, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE — TULSA, OKLA. 











Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation 





Buy Union Stamped 
Shoes 


WE ask all members of organized 
labor to purchase shoes bearing 
our Union Stamp on the sole, inner- 
sole or lining of the shoe. We ask 
you not to buy any shoes unless you 
actually see this Union Stamp. 


231 South La Salle Street BOOT & SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 








CHICAGO Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
246 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 
New York San Francisco Tacoma pe | aes od ote L. we 




















sas Ge Hind & Harrison Plush Co. 
Nesey CLARK MILLS, N. Y. 
FUR—FABRICS 


CHICAGO SALESROOMS: NEW YORK SALESROOM: 


326 WEST MADISON ST. 225 FOURTH AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 


122 EAST SEVENTH ST. 
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EPOCH MAKING IMPROVEMENTS 


HE interpole construction of electric motors 

yt ~~ By AD gg REE 
trical —_a was i and 
first manufactured by this company. 

BALL BEARING electric motors were first de- 
veloped and manufactured by this company. What 
other improvements in motor design d the 
past aaa years compare with these two ieve- 
ments 

A. C. er D. C. Motors—% te 1,000 H. P. 


ELECTRO DYNAMIC COMPANY 


Bayonne, New Jersey 
Sales Offices in principal cities 





RESULTS COUNT! 


For over 30 years 2H Green Stamps have been 
ee 


e earner will find a true friend of 
es. t 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 








TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 


41 East 42d Street 
NEW YORK 











NEW ENGLAND 
SPUN SILK 
CORPORATION 


2 


23-25 EAST 26TH STREET 
NEW YORK 








INTEGRITY GUARANTEED 





properly conducted. 





HE F & D’s facilities for serving Union Labor include Fidelity Bonds for 
Secretaries, Treasurers and other officials of National and State Federa- 
tions. These bonds guarantee an honest accounting of all funds handled by 
officials and make sure that the affairs of the various associations will be 


Wherever there is a Local Union there is an F & D Representative ready to 
supply the bonds needed for the protection of its funds. Unusually prompt 
service on the part of all F & D Representatives in the execution of bonds and 
the payment of just claims is made possible by the location of branch offices 
or general agencies in most of the principal cities in the country. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 
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STANLEY TOOLS 


made by experts for experts 


The Stanley Rule and Level Plant 
SW) The Stanley Works . - New Britain, Conn. 











Wilkes-Barre Lace 
Mfg. Co. 


e 


WILKES-BARRE - 





Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Makers of Hard and Flexible 
Vulcanized Fibre Sheets, 
Rods, Tubes and Specialties. 


Bridgeport, Pennsylvania 








y IFyoure a friend 


youre a friend of the 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO.., Jersey City, N.J. 











DUPONT RAYON 
COMPANY 


OLD HICKORY 
TENNESSEE 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 
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THE 
CHRYSLER 
FIFTY 


A 
CAR 
FOR 
EVERYBODY 





























PLANTERS 


Salted 


PEANUTS 

















<9 NESTLE’S MALTED MILK (THE FOOD DRINK) 
\\ Prepared in a Moment by Adding Water— 
Either Hot or Cold 
IT KEEPS THE STRONG FIT—AND MAKES THE 
UNFIT STRONG 
Obtainable at All Druggists in 7 and 15 oz. Bottles . 
and 5, 10 and 25 Ib. Tins. -gp- 


TRY IT TODAY 
TAKEN AT NIGHT, IT WILL INSURE SOOTHING SLEEP TO THE 
SLEEPLESS AND AGED 


NESTLE’S FOOD CO., Inc., 130 William Street, New York City 





NESTLES || 
MALTED| 
MILK 


























James Stewart @ Company, Inc. 


Building Construction 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO WASHINGTON 








CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
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CRANDALL PACKING COMPANY 
O. J. Garlock, President and Gen. Mgr. PALMYRA, NEW YORK 
Quality Packings and Quality Service Are Available at All Crandall Branches 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BIRMINGHAM 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND PALMYRA 
PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 


HEAVY ELECTRICAL | | Gene Ensiecrog and 
PRODUCTS 165 Breatway, Now York City 


Design— Construction 
Management — Financing 











Steam Turbo-Generators 
Condensers and Auxiliaries 
Transformers—Relays 

Motor Generators PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Mercury Arc Power Rectifiers 
Electric Furnaces—Oil Switches 
Automatic Regulators 

Electric Locomotives HEGEMAN - HARRIS COMPANY 
Ships—Electric or Diesel Drive INCORPORATED 
Structural Steel Work 


BUILDERS 
AMERICAN BROWN BOVERI 
ELEC. CORP. — 


65 Broadway, New York Camden, New Jersey 
































842 Summer Street, Boston 360 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
922 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
230 South Clark Street, Chicago Telephone, Murray Hill 5362 
e . 
Sani-Plat Benjamin Moore & Co. Meresce 
Mooramel sats Varnish aM House Paint 
Cament Contng Puigsn,Vesopches ond Mnrgoce Pure Oil Color 
Impervo Surfacer NEW YORK ST.LOUIS Japans and Driers 
White Enamel Underbody CLEVELAND TORONTO Impervo Varnishes 








DwicuTt P. ROBINSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS AND C ONSTRUCTORS 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 





CHICAGO 
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Samuel Appleton Bldg. 
110 Milk St. 


PRACTICALLY EVERY KIND OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


Boston 


Massachusetts 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO.—AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 








Gasoline Industrial 
Measuring Oil Storage 
Pumps and and 
Storage Handling 
Tanks Equipment 





GILBERT & BARKER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Chas. Cooper & Co 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1857 
Acids Chrome Oxide 
Ammonia Copper Carbonate 
Bone Ash Ether Sulphuric 
Collodion Sulphur Flour 
194 Worth Street NEW YORK 
Works: Newark, N. J. 








TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
For All Kinds of 
Quarry Operations Excavating and 


ining Operations Construction Work 
Land Clearing 


Magazines and Distributing Points in all 
important consuming localities 


Mills at Seiple, Pa.; Robert, Cal. 


Agricultural Purposes 








hermoid 


HYDRAULIC COMPRESSED 
BRAKE LINING 
For SHORT STOPS 
And LONG SERVICE 


Thermoid Rubber Compang 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. &. A. 











CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 


AGUIRRE, PorTO RIco 








43 EXCHANGE PLACE 





THE J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
ENGINEERS@CONSTRUCTORS 


NEW YORK 
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United Piece Dye Works 


Dyers, Printers and Finishers 
in the Piece of 
All-Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed 
Goods, Silk and Wool, All- 
Cotton Goods, Etc. 
LODI, N. J. 


New York Office - 132 Madison Avenue 
Mills - - Lodi & Hawthorne 


USE THE DEPENDABLE 
GENUINE ARMSTRONG 


= aeahagge lias = 


STOCKS AND DIES 


MADE BY 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., ONLY 











UNITED STATES SMELTING 
Refining and Mining Company 


Executive Offices: 55 Congress Street, BOSTON 
Sales Office: 57 William Street, NEW YORK 








Buyers or Gold, Silver, Lead, Lead and Zinc Con- 
centrating Ores, Matte and Furnace Products. 

Propucers AND SELLERS oF Gold, Silver, Lead, Cop- 
per, Arsenic, Insecticides, Fungicides, Cad- 
mium and b 

Reriners oF Lead Bullion. 

Opgeratinc Orrices: Salt Lake City, Utah; Eureka, 
Colorado; Pachuca, Mexico; Fairbanks, Alaska; 
Nome, Alaska. 








Peabody Coal 
Company 


CHICAGO 
Founded 1883 











Gross Via  Cimard 


There is no better way 


25 Broadway 
New York 


or Branches 








and Agencies Va 





THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST 


Official Magazine of the American Federation 
of Labor 


WILLIAM GREEN, Editor 


$2.00 a year 20c a copy 
VERY worker should be a constant 
reader of the American Federation- 
ist. The American Federationist is one 
of the educational agencies through which 
the Federation presents discussions of its 
fundamental principles, its policies, and 
the application of these to the varied 
problems of the life of the worker. 


The magazine is necessary also to 
those who wish to understand labor, 
which is an important force in 
the development of public policy. 


If you can not obtain it through your 
news stand, send subscription price to 
Secretary Frank Morrison, A. F. of 
Building, Washington, D. C 
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Making the Grade 


|: for the man 
or the organization, is a steady climb—a grade 
that demands our best efforts—perfect co-ordi- 
nation—if we are to make it without stops 
and backing. 


We-—and this means the road, the shops, the 
offices— may be likened to a train! Up ahead 
is the engineer and his fireman, feeling the 
weight of the train behind —the grade is 
heavy but his schedule is being held — 


Suddenly he senses a pull-back, speed slows 
down, he must stop. A brake shoe on one of 
the cars has gone bad and grabbed the wheel 
—a costly delay. 


Just so, one man who fails in his duty can 
slow up the progress of the entire organization 
but, with each and every one in good work- 
ing order, we make the grade successfully. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


1827—100 YEARS OF SERVICE—1927 


Be oe ia ites eee ee if see peiag 2 
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Sound Investments— 
Good For You 


SOUND hes 303 > must meet a See ag 7 
plain demands. It must safeguard mney. It 
must convert readily into cash. It must pay 
good interest. 
No INVESTMENT is equally good for all individuals. 
a man’s money can be wisely placed, sev- 
‘eral personal factors must be studied. 


A Man’s income tax should, of course, be consid- 
met. Each new investment should make a balance 
with his t investments. His personal plans, 
too, may be important. For example: Is he in busi- 
ness? Does he intend to remain active? Does he 
plan to stay at home or to travel? 


_ THE individual seldom has the necessary experi- 
ence to full A crashing auth coma a 
lems. judgment prompts him to draw on 
seasoned knowledge. : 


background of one hundred and fourteen 
years’ a sir The sie aga City 
Compan ipped i to study meet 
iedietdeal esate a problems. 
E.even thousand miles of private wires us 
in direct touch with the investment centers of the 
country. We maintain offices in 50 leading Ameri- 
can cities. We supplement this close touch with 
domestic conditions by world-wide foreign connec- 
tions. 





A Nationat Crry Company representative will 
know how to use the equipment of the Company 
im your interest. SAINT PAUL 
You may get in touch with a representative b bo 
ing The National City Company, 55 W Ral 
St., New York, or by visiting our office in your city. 


The National City Company 





SHANGHAI 


BONDS - SHORT TERM NOTES - ACCEPTANCES 

















mesancmpsmmenee| 








and electric trucks __ 
EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 


The Autocar - Company, Ardmore, Pa. 


Branches in 46 cities 
Send for illustrated vocational book covering your own line of business 


Semen 








1 Send for hase ane bee 

© Sept wre en iilinals free from grease—is the most wholesome 
and digestible. 

Use Mazola for frying. Your palate, 























MAIL POUCH 


THE ORIGINAL PACKAGE 
CHEWING TOBACCO 


The Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
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